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So pase they from us, each his cilent way, | 
The cherish'd ones whose names ourmemuries store, 


turns them his cold gaze, and straight 


They are ro more! 


One brave, true soul! One tried and loving heart! 
Por him the threefold nation long shall mourn: 
The stranger sadly breathe his name: the friend 
Lament furiorz. 


His was the witching voice, that, we believed, 
Well might the ear of Death itself arrest; 
And his the wit thst might the phantoms band 
Stay with a jest 


But he fs cone! He will not charm us more; 
The rippie of the pleasant song is still: 
To younger hands be yields the lyre—bat who 
caught his ekill? 
I] can we spare him from the little band 
Of bright, fresh, healthy singers lefi us now; 
Our solace is—the wreath of a life’s fame 
Glows on his brow: 
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“AT THE POINT OF THE 
BAYONET.” 
'VERY day makes it plainer that the policy 
which the Democratic party has chosen to 
submit to the public judgment in this campaign 
is not one of administration merely, but of ab- 
solute and forcible revolution. It proposes to 
reverse all the national legislation of the three 
last years, to subvert the reconstruction which 
the country has approved, to disperse organized 
State governments by the bayonet; by the same 
tneans to reinstate those who for the highest 
crime against the Commonwealth have been 
temporarily disfranchised ; to deprive hundreds 
of thousands of new citizens of the ballot, and 
thrust them back into a semi-enslaved condi- 
tion—. project which can not be accomplished 
but by the most sanguinary measures, Pro- 
claiming a wholly arbitrary test of citizenship in 
color—a test involving caste and inconceivable 
injustice, which embraces the entire disaffect- 
ed class, and excludes a large body of the loyal 
people—it announces that if its claim is disre- 
garded it will appeal to ‘‘ physical force,” and 
place its candidate in the White House at the 
point of the bayonet. 

It will not be forgotten that the party which 
thus enters into a political campaign with a loud 
threat of civil war is the one that has previously 
made the same threat and fulfilled it to the let- 
ter. In 1860 the Democratic orators said that 
“the South” could not be expected to submit to 
the election of Mr. Lixcoty. In 1856 Mr, Fiit- 
MORE, absurdly called Conservative, had said the 
same thing in view of the election of Mr. Fre- 
mont. It was not bravado merely. :Whatev- 
er the Northern portion of the party may have 
thought - intended, the Southern portion was 
sincere and resolved; and it was that portion 
which had entirely controlled the party and dic- 
tated its policy, because it was the positive ele- 
ment. | 

This history repeats itself. In 1864 the 
positive element was the Copperhead majority 
represented by Mr. VaALLanpicuam. Mr. Vat- 


“ Lanpicnam made the Democratic platform of 


that year, ‘hich was merely a proposal to suc- 
cor the rebellion and secure its success. In 
any event it was revolution: and revolution in 
the interest of the Slaveholding oligarchy. The 
national conscience and sagacity, however, were 
too strong: the Union and progressive free so- 
ciety were saved. In 1868 the same spectacle 
is presented. Th waris over. But the pas- 
sion and purposes of its chief instigators re- 
mai. Defeat in the effort to destroy the Union 
has not taught them love of the Union. Pro- 
fuund hostility to the principles of society which 
have prevailed, and to an interpretation of the 
character’ of the government which has tri- 


umphed, does not sink into acquiescence with- 
out further struggle. Foiled in the field, what 
chance is there in political intrigue? Oppressed 
with debt, strained by long and severe exertion 


of every kind, vexed by the delay of complete 
pacification, is not the country an army fatigued 
after its victory,.sleeping upon the field, and 
jatally exposed to one daring, desperate as- 
sault? ‘This was the question with which the 
old, positive, ruling element of the Democratic 
part’ entered its Convention. Part of the 
Northern wing, which that element despises, 
had suggested in advance some acknowledg- 
ment of actual events. The war, it said, cau- 
tiously, may have been a mistake, but it must 
be honestly paid for. Reconstruction may be 


* unconstitutional, but it is accomplished, and 


can be reversed only in the way itself provides. 
The party, justly or unjustly, has become such 
a stench in the national nostrils that it may be 
better to take a candidate from without its 
lines. Indeed, said this wing of the party, 
with an air of valor, on the very day before the 
Convention met, if the Southern delegates take 
part in the action of the Convention, they must 
abide by it. 

It may be imagined with what disdain the 
Southern delegations read these words in a pa- 
per which their mere distant frown had forced 
to renounce its candidate. They came to the 


Convention led by Wapz Hamprox, a relentless 
South Carolina rebel, who declared upon his 
way to take his seat that the cause of the re- 
bellion was not yet lost. Wape Hampros the 
rebel, and VatLaxpicuam the Copperhead, 
combined, and ruled the Convention. Instead 
of recognizing actual events, their effort was to 
undo the result of seven years. The spirit of 
the two men made the platform. VALLAxpDI- 
GHAM put into it repudiation, which is national 
disgrace; and Wape Hamprow the reversal of 
reconstruction, which is rebel revenge. ‘Then 
Horatio Szrmove was made candidate for 
President, who had declared that the success 
of the war would be the ruin of the Union; 
and Frank Brarre for Vice-President, who had 
insisted that reconstruction should be subvert- 
ed by forcé, and who said that he wished to be 
nominated upon that declaration only. After 
eight years the spirit of the old slaveholders— 
arrogant, inhuman, un-American, barbarous— 
which had been laboring to destroy the Gov- 
ernment by force, and only because it prom- 
ised peacefully progressive liberty, returned to 
its familiar arena, a Democratic National Con- 
vention, and immediately resumed control of 
its old machine—the Democratic party—to se- 
cure its old purpose: exclusive political power. 

Could any misforeune be so disastrous to civ- 
ilization as the restoration of such a spirit and 
such a party to power in this Government, which 
is truly the van-guard of equal constitutional 
liberty? Think. of Wape Hampros, of Ros- 
EkT Toomes, of Hower. Cogs, of VALLANDI- 
GHAM, of PeNDLeToy, of Sermovur, of Forrest, 
of Fexxaxpo Woop, with a policy founded 
upon their declarations and principles, succeed- 
ing ABRaHAM LINCOLN and the policy of the 
war forthe Union! Is that by any possibility 
or sophistication a policy of peace or an era of 
any thing but the most exasperated hatreds? 
Does any American citizen, still open to argu- 
ment and reflection, honestly suppose that the 
spirit of Wape Hamprox is more the spirit of 
peace and fraternal union than that of General 
GRastT, or that the career and the declarations 
of Frank promise wiser counsels than 
those of Scuvy_er Cotrax? 

Yet this is the sharply defined issne which 
the Democratic party has chosen to offer to the 
country; and it could not have done a greater 
service to civilization. Had it followed the ad- 
vice of its shrewder but unprincipled minority, 
instead of its relentless and haughty majority— 
had it veiled its hatreds and its hopes— it 
might have pushed its hand nearer to the power 
and plunder it burns to clutch. But it deploys 
upon the open field. It flaunts its black flags 
in the sunlight. It loudly demands repudia- 
tion, disgrace, anarchy. It eagerly threatens 
civil war if the country will but give it a chance. 
Let the country lift its eyes—let it behold the 
years from Sumter to Appomattox—let it re- 
fiect who and what made those years—and an- 
swer! 


THE TRUTH VS. “A GREAT 
STATESMAN.” 


Tue Democratic organs are fond of saying 
that the only document which the party of 
RosBert._Toomss and VaLLanpicHam need to 
circulate to insure success is the speech of Mr. 
Sermotk upon the finances. They seem to 
suppose that the country must have the pro- 
foundest confidence in a party whose financial 
ability has been illustrated in national office by 
such models of economy and patriotic devotion 
as the last Democratic Secretary of War, Jonn 
B. FLorp, and the last Democratic Secretary 
of the Treasury, Cozss. If, however, 
in the absence of any such conspicuous national 
officers, the country desires to study the Demo- 
cratic genius for economy and financial admiin- 
istration, let it study the municipal government 
of the city of New York. Or if, unwilling to 
decide by examples, it would know the exact 
facts in regard to the wasteful extravagance of 
the Republican party, let it begin by ascertain- 
ing the truth of Mr. Seymour's statements. 

A plausible orator, whe fluently rehearses fig- 
ures in detail, has it all his own way until his 
figures can be verified. Mr. Sermovr is very 
apt at that kind of argument which . exact 
knowledge always confutes. A promiscuous 
audience may be pardoned if it can not upon 
the moment marshal the facts which dispose 
of the figures which the orator has carefully 
crammed, But the nimblest confidence-man 
ean not finally outrun justice. A year ago Mr. 
Sanrorp E. Cuvrcu, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee in the Constitutional Convention of 
New York, made an elaborate report, involving 
& great quantity of figures intended to prove 
that the State was practically bankrupt. It 
was designed as @ partisan campaign document. 
It alarmed many persons who had no means 
of verifying its statements, or of discovering its 
sophistries. Mr. Hurcuins in the Convention, 
and Mr. D. A. WeLLs in reply to inquiries of 
Mr. Joun M., Francis, made vigorous exposures 
of the document. But it served its purpose. 
It was a good Morean. 

Mr. Sermovr has been trying the game upon 
a larger scale. In his New York speech, just 
before the election, he unrolled an imposing 
array of figures, to show not only the enormity 
of the taxation of the country, but the reckless 


waste of the administration. The moral of his 
speech was evident; if you would have taxa- 
tion lessened and enjoy a severely economical 
system put those famous financiers H. Ser- 
uovr & Co. into power. Now mark how plain 
a tale puts a demag—that is to say, a “ great 
statesman”—down. Judge his whole assertion 
by a partof it. Mr. Serwovr says, “‘Since the 
war closed in 1865 the Government has spent 
for its expenses, in addition to its payment on 
the principal and interest of the public debt, 
more than one thousand million of dollars. Of 
this sum there has been nearly eight hundred 
millions spent on the army and navy and for 
military purposes. This is nearly one-third of 
the national debt. This was spent in time of 
peace.” There is a very explicit assertion. A 
third of the national debt has accumulated 
since the war closed, and the country is paying 
for its army and navy nearly $270,000,000 in a 
time of profound peace! Could there be a 
guiltier extravagance? Could any thing call 
more loudly for H. Sermour & Co. ? 

Now Mr. Briapre, a very attentive and able 
representative in Congress, from the State of 
Maine, heard, through the Democratic papers, 
these smooth and fluent assertions of Mr. Seyr- 
mourR, and he immediately went to the Treas- 
ury Department to ascertain their accuracy. 
And this was what he found. When the war 
ended there were nearly a million of men in the 
Union armies, and nearly five hundred vessels, 
with their proper crews, blockading three thou- 
sand miles of coast. This immense force was 
mustered out of service as rapidly as possible. 
Months of pay were due to more than half the 
army; the closing bounty was due to all; and 
the sailors, besides back-pay, had millions of 
prize-money to receive. This vast sum was to 
be provided at once, and the people supplied it. 
Thus, within one hundred and seventy-four days 
after Grant's closing victory, the Treasury dis- 
bursed $625,000,000. That is more than three- 
fourths of the sum stated by Mr. Sermour as 
the war and navy expenses of the last three 
years, and intended by him to convey the im- 
pression that such was the current rate of those 

these three-fourths of the whole 
amount he mentions were disbursed in one sum 
at the close of hostilities, as the necessary ex- 
pense of mustering out the vast forces of the 
Union. These $625,000,000, being deducted 
from Mr. Seymour's total of $800,000,000, show 
that the current legitimate expenses of both 
branches have been $175,000,000, or a little 
more than $58,000,000 foreach year. Now, as 
to comparative Democratic economy, it appears 
that in the year 1858, under Mr. Bucuanan, 
the expenses of the navy were $14,000,000 in 
gold, and of the army nearly $26,000,000 in 
gold: for both nearly $40,000,000 in gold, for 
a smaller army and navy than those which the 
rebellion has rendered necessary. .That is to 
say, the army to-day, under the management 
of General Ggaws, costs much less per regiment 
in paper than it cost per regiment in gold under 
the last Democratic administration. 

Mr. Horatio Sermovr, it seems, quotes fig- 
ures, and partly by concealing, partly by dis- 
torting their true significance, produces an en- 
tirely false impression. This would be un- 
speakably contemptible in a demagogue. What 
is it in ‘*‘a great statesman ?” 


VIEWS OF A DEMOCRATIC 
LEADER. 


TuatT some of those who tried to destroy the 
Union and the Government to save slavery may 
have been sincere may be admitted. But that 
those whose only feeling is profound regret and 
mortification at their failure, who still believe 
in the right of secession, and the excellence of 
slavery, and who frankly acknowledge that they 
do not despair of the cause, should be injrusted 

ith the Government of the United States is ab- 
surd. A man like General Loncstreet, who 
honestly declares that he thought his view cor- 
rect, that he submitted to the decision of the 
sword, that the sword decided against him, that 
he yields to the decision and will make the best 
of it, is a man whom every body can respect and 
trust. So one, like Waps Hampron, who an- 
nounces that although worsted in the field he 
yet hopes to make his cause triumphant, may 
be respected for his frankness, but he is to be 
trusted in politics exactly as a torch may be 
trusted in a powder magazinc. 

Now Wape Hampton is a representative of 
the Democratic leaders in this campaign in the 
Southern States. The spirit of his speeches is 
that which animates the supporters of Seymour 
and Brarm. He is, as the New York World 
declares, the successor of CaLHoun in the affec- 
tions of South Carolina—the word South Car- 
olina being used to describe those inhabitants 
of the State who hold Catnovun’s nullification 
and secession theories. Upon his way to New 
York, as a delegate to the Democratic Conven- 
tion, General Hampton proudly proclaimed his 
unfaltering faith in the final success of the re- 
bellion. In the Convention he was placed upon 
the Committee on the platform, and he added 
to it the words describing the reconstruction 
acts as ‘‘revolutionary, unconstitutional, and 
void ;” and he says that every single member 


of the Committee warmly approved and de- 


_ 


clared that they would carry out those words 
to the end. At a ratification meeting in New 
York before he left General Hamprtom proposed 
that if there were a majority of white votes— 
which he thought might be obtained, an opin- 
ion in which the Ku-Klux Klan agrees—then 
Sermove and Briar were to be put into the 
White House at the point of the bayonet. 

Upon his way home General Hampton spoke 
in Baltimore. His speech was an expression 
of ardent admiration and sympathy for Mary- 
landers who, like Marshal Kane, took arms 
upon the rebel side. These were “the brave 
and true men of that immortalarmy.” Reach- 
ing Charleston he was received by his friends 
of the Democratic party with enthusiasm. The 
speech he made was a glowing rhapsody in hon- 
or of State rights, and a boundless eulogy of 
the men who, with him, had fought against 
theircountry. Speaking of the recreant soldier 
who, with conscious falsehood, announced that 
the battle cry of the Union soldiers was ‘‘ Booty 
and beauty,” Wape Hampton exclaimed: ‘‘So 
long as patriotism, constancy, -nd valor are 
esteemed the wondrous story of her [Charles- 
ton’s} defense will stir the hearts of brave men, 
and noble women will teach their children to 
lisp the name of BeacrecarD.” The whole 
speech is conceived in the intensest spirit of 
devotion to South Carolina as opposed to the 
United States. There is not a thought, an 
emotion, a word in it which is not inspired by 
the old South Carolina provincial jealousy of 
the Union and devotion to CaLnorwn’s doctrine 
of supreme State sovereignty. As for the col- 
ored citizens this chivalric gentleman says 
plainly let them vote for Sermovur and Biair 
or starve. “ Agree among yourselves, and act 
firmly on this agreement, that you will not em- 
ploy any one who votes the Radical ticket. Use 
all the means that are placed in your hands to 
control this element.” The next morning Gen- 
eral Hampton repeated the substance of the 
speech, saying that he still had the torn flag 
which his comrades had loved so well and de- 
fended so gallantly, and be would cherish it un- 
til they had a State again. 

Is this the kind of talk which becomes those 
who, when the country requires peace above all 
things, aspire to direct the government? Aft- 
er our experience of the last seven years do we 
want CaLHoun again and his theories and 
measures? Yet this is what the Democratic 
party proposes. Again, as for years before the 
war, the inhuman purposes and impracticable 
conceits of aristocratic visionaries control its 
councils, They were al the bane, they 
have lately been the y, of our politics. 
Those who would restore CaLHovunx and trample 
upon the graves of loyal soldiers—who would 
justify Waps Hamprton’s rebellion and aban- 
don four millions of loyal people to unimagin- 
able suffering—will do as Wape Hampton ad- 
vises, and vote for Seymour and Biair. Those 
who are convinced that CaLHoun was the most 
fatal enemy of the principles of the Union, and 
who are resolved that the enormous expense of 
money and of life in the war shall have gained 
something, will now throw their votes, as four 
years ago they raised their prayers, for Grant, 


liberty, and peace. 


A “TYRANT” AND A “BUTCHER.” 


On the 4th of July, 1863, when Horatio 
Seymour was derisively asking a New York 
mob “ Where are the victories that were prom- 
ised us?” and instigating the riots that broke 
out a fortnight afterward, General Grant was 
receiving the surrender of Vicksburg and of 
the Mississippi, after one of the most heroic and 
skillful campaigns in military history. On the 
13th President Lixcotn wrote to him the fol- 
lowing letter: 


“My pean Gewenat,—lI do not remember that you 
and I ever met y. I write this now as a 
grateful acknowledgment for the almost inestimable 
service you have done the country. I write to say a 
word farther. When you first reached the vicinity of 
Vicksburg I thought you should do what you finally 
did—march the troops across the neck, run the bat- 
teries with the and thus go below; and I 
never had any faith, except a general hope that you 
knew better than I, that the Yazoo Pass expedition 
and the like, conld succeed. When you got below, 
and took Port Gibson, Grand Gulf, and vicinity, I 
thought you should go down the river and join Gen- 
eral Banxs, and when you turned northward, east of 
the Big Black, I feared it was a mistake. I now wish 
to make the personal acknowledgment that you were 
ht and I was wrong. 
“Yours t traly, A. 


When Grant was entering upon the final 
and triumphant campaign, the President wrote 
to him as follows on the 30th April, 1864: 


“ Grant,—Not expecting to 
see you the spring campaign opens, I wish to 
express in way my entire satisfaction with what 
you have done up to this time so far as I understand 


it. | 

“The particulars of your plan I neither know nor 
seek to know. You are vigilant andself-reliant, and, 
pleased with this, I wish not to obtrude any restraints 
or constraints upon you. While I am very anxious 
that any great disaster or capture of our men in great 
number shall be avoided, I know Ahat these points 
are less likely to escape your attention than they 
would be mine. If there be any thing wanting which 
is within my power to give, do not fail to let me know 
it. 


“ And now, with a brave army and a just cause, 
— “ Yours very truly, 
“A. 
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General Grant replied the next day from 
his head-quarters in the field as follows: 

“ Your very kind letter of yesterday is just received. 
The confidence you express for the fu and satis- 
faction for the past, in my mill administration, is 
acknowledged with e. It be my earnest en- 
deavor that you and the country shall not be disap- 
pointed. From my first entrance inte the volunteer 
service of the country to the present day I have never 
had cause of com ; have never expressed or im- 
plied a complaint against the Administration or the 


Secretary of War, for throwing any embarrassment in 
the way of my vigorously prosecuting what appeared 


promotion which placed me in 
command of all the armies, and in view hed me 
responsibility and importance of success, I have 
astonished at the readiness with which every thing 
asked for has been yielded, without even an explana- 
tion being asked. Should my success be less than I 
desire eal Gamat; the least I can say is, the fault is 
not with you. 
“Very truly, your obedient servant, 
“U. S. Grant, Lieutenant-General.” 

It is instruetive to contrast with this conduct 
of an “ odious tyrant” and a ferocious ‘* butch- 
er” the earnest, untiring, patriotic devotion to 
the Union and the Constitution of Toomss, 
VALLANDIGHAM, Cops, PENDLETON, 
Forrest, and Company. All true Conserva- 
tives will of course agree with Mr. Ropert 
Toomss that the only way to save the Constitu- 
tion is to defeat Grant, and follow the advice 
of Mr. Ropert Toomss by electing Seymour, 


THE FALL TRADE. 


Tue monthly report of the Agricultural De- 
partment for July is more favorable as to the 
breadth of land in the United States devoted 
to grain, and the condition of all the crops 
we raise, than any hitherto presented ; and as 
there are strong indications of a considerable 
foreign demand for our products, it may be 
inferred that the fall trade will be as active 
as the year of an earnest political contest will 
allow. The report to the 28th July, with re- 
spect to cotton, shows that but eighty thousand 
bales for export and use remained in the United 
States, the price of which on the Ist instant ad- 
vanced on what was called an active market, 
due in part to speculation, but chiefly to the 
difficulty of obtaining good middlings, as the 
quantity thus estimated at the several ports 
constituted the entire refuse of all the markets 
in this country. It is not so easy to arrive at 
an estimate of the quantity of cotton goods 
manufactured and held at the mills and by job- 
bers ; but as fall time was not made in May and 
part of June, it is inferred with confidence that 
the quantity on hand, and to be manufactured, 
is not at all in excess of what will be required 
up to the time when the new crop will appear. 
Sales of raw cotton are since reported quiet. 

The Imperial decree admitting cereals into 
France free of tonnage duty after October may 
well be accepted as evidence of a large foreign 
demand for our agricultural productions, 

Our imports are somewhat lighter than were 
those of last year to this period, and it is well 
known that country merchants have been pur- 
chasing with unusual caution, and are conse- 
quently not heavily stocked. 

A new feature in our exports—which we 
trust may hereafter be on a scale of equality at 
least with our imports, for no country is safe 
which permits an excess of the latter—has been 
developed, owing to the drought in England. 
One of the steamers of Wittiams & GuIon’s 
line took out on her last voyage a quantity of 
hay. Hay has not, we think, been exported to 
Europe for many years. The quantity of oil- 
. cake found. in this market was immediately 
procured and sent there, and contracts for its 
delivery as manufactured were also made by 
English agents. Clover seed was sent over to 
be used on the termination of the drought, and 
the wants due to this cause were partially sup- 
plied by the export of cheese, butter, lard, ba- 
con, corn, etc., which articles must continue to go 
forward until a new crop comes to their relief. 

All the conditions, therefore, required for 
such a fall trade as we have indicated will be 
found to exist if there is no disappointment with 
respect to our crops. They constitute the real 
basis of our prosperity, inasmuch as probably 
seven-tenths of our population are devoted to 
agriculture, and their labor is employed on 
lands which yield the most bountiful harvests, 
except in the few States in which they have 
been partially exhausted by careless cultivation. 

The question whether or not there is any 
thing in the condition of our finances and pol- 
itics to interfere with an active trade can not be 
overlooked. 

The platform of the Democratic party affirms 
that the action of Congress in subjecting the 
Southern States to its policy of Reconstruction 
is unconstitutional, null, and void, and General 
Bare declares that it is the duty of the Pres- 
ident, using the forces of the United States for 
the purpose, to set the new governments aside, 
and reinstate those which existed during the 
rebellion, With respect to the Five-Twenties, 
they allege the right.and duty to pay them in 
greenbacks. These doctrines, which are revo- 
lutionary in their character, and ate based on 
repudiation, can not be adopted by the people 
of the United States without giving a reverse 
action to its whole machinery, political and finan- 
cial, and creating anxiety at home and abroad. 

We misconstrue all the signs of the times, 


and place a very erroneous estimate on the 
wisdom, virtue, and firmness of the American 
people, if they are willing, at the very moment 
of success in that experiment, and when the 
Southern States are about to emerge from pe- 
cuniary troubles, owing to bountiful crops of 
grain, and the promise of a good cotton crop, 
to plunge them and the country once more into 
those difficulties which General Grant foresaw 
when, in his letter of acceptance of the presi- 
dential nomination, he stated that it would be 
his policy and duty, if elected, to secure peace. 
He discerned, long in advance of the assem- 
blage of the Democratic Convention, that this 
single word not only involved the*main issue of 
the canvass, but that it constituted the basis of 
our prosperity as a people, and this the election 
of General Grant will no doubt secure. 


NATURALIZED CITIZENS. 


TuHeERse is no country so interested in the nat- 
uralization question as the United States, be- 
cause there is none which has so large and so 
constantly increasing a foreign population. As 
we have more than once shown, however, while 
the country has often talked of its policy and 
position upon the subject, as if they were pe- 
culiar, it has had none whatever except the 
eustom of other nations. It is now plain that 
some decisive declaration of principle should 
be made, It is absurd for us to’ permit any 
power to claim as subjects persons who have 
been admitted to citizenship in the United 
States, and who take part in the government 
of the country. But foreign powers are rapid- 
ly conceding our view of the subject, and are 
treating with us for the security of naturalized 
citizens. Is this the moment to select to strike 
an attitude and insist that if our views are not 
accepted the most direful consequences shall 
instantly ensue? What we want is good sense 
and good humor, not buncomb and bluster. 

There are two methods in which the subject 
may be disposed of. We may declare by law 
that if a claim of foreign allegiance shall be 
practically asserted against a naturalized Amer- 
ican citizen, the President may arrest any sub- 
ject of the offending government, and virtually 
declare war. Or we may settle the matter by 
treaty and mutual good-will, ‘This question is 
especially of the kind called international. The 
different nations, not their rulers only, are con- 
cerned in the subject of expatriation. The sit- 
uation and necessities of each, as moulding their 
public opinion, shouil be fairly considered, But 
if every nation is to define its policy upon such 
questions in a harsh and haughty manner—f, 
for instance, when England, whose general law 
upon the subject we have hitherto followed, and 
which has always asserted what we are persuaded 
has now become an unreasonable and intolerable 
doctrine, says that she is ready to accept our 
general view of the question, and to make some 
mutual amicable arrangement, ought we to in- 
sist that we will settle it by a law of our own, to 
which we will compel her assent at the point of 
the bayonet ? 

Such a proposition is as unreasonable and 
intolerable as the old British doctrine itself. 
It is unmanly, dishonorable, and therefore 
wholly unworthy of the United States. Our 
first duty is plainly to settle the difference by 
treaty. If the attempt prove to be impracti- 
cable-——if England or any nation declines to 
yield what we feel that we can not properly re- 
linquish—we are then evidently justified in set- 
tling it alone, and by laws that we must unhes- 
itatingly enforce by all recognized and worthy 
national means. But the action of Germany, 
and the words of the British Foreign Secretary, 
show that we are not yet compelled to take this 
course. The question is, upon every account, 
better settled by treaty; and foreign powers are 
willifig and ready to treat. They are consider- 
ing the terms of a good international under- 
standing; and we, knowing precisely what we 
want, may wisely wait a little until they have 
determined, knowing, as we do, that at such 
a time and under such circumstances no natu- 
ralized citizen is in serious danger. 


THE WELLS SEMINARY. 


Uron the eastern shore of Cayuga lake, 
twelve miles above Cayuga bridge, and in the 
very centre and garden of New York, is the lit- 
tle village of Aurora, It is scarcely more than 
a hamlet with a few hundreds of inhabitants ; 
but it has a delightful aspect of general comfort 
and rural repose. Among those who have 
chosen this pleasant spot for a home is Henry 
WELLS, noted in the Express business as one 
of its founders and most skillfol managers. 
For many years it has been his wish to devote 
an ample sum of money to the foundation of a 
school for the higher education of women upon 
the same general plan as the Vassar College at 
Poughkeepsie. In pursuance of his intention 
Mr. Wis devoted to the purposes of the sem- 
inary a part of his fine estate immediately ad- 
joining the grounds of his own residence; and 
at his expense, Mr, 8. D. Manpext, of Aurora, 
an architect of modesty, ability, and of the ut- 
most conscience in his profession, has erected a 
substantial and admirable building in a simple 
Norman style, upon the long western slope of 
the hill to the lake, The situation is charming, 


the grounds are spaciqus, and the building is 
simply and therefore conveniently arranged. 
It is most faithfully finished ; it is full of light 
and air, and the chambers for the pupils are 
large and convenient. Mr. Wetzs has thor- 
oughly furnished the building, plainly but taste- 
fully ; and a more delightful home for the par- 
pose it is not possible to find, - 

On the 23d of July, the Seminary building 
being completed, Mr. Weis executed a deed 
of gift to a Board of Trustees for the purposes 
mentioned, For him it was a day of unalloyed 
gratification in the satisfactory accomplishment 
of a noble purpose, and for the lovely village a 
memorable festival. The lake steamer brought 
friends from all around and landed them upon 
a wharf wreathed and garlanded,. Under a 
green arch they passed into the grounds of the 
Seminary, and at one o'clock the ceremonies of 
dedication took place in the large hall. Prayers 
were made; the charter of incorporation and 
the deed of gift were read; Mr. WELLS pre- 
sented the deed in a brief and very appropriate 


. address ; speeches were delivered, and the bene- 


diction pronounced. Then there was a simple 
collation, and in the evening a reception and a 
merry dance. The day was beautiful; the or- 
der of exercises promptly followed, and every 
auspice was fair. Among the guests was Ezra 
Cornet, for Ithaca and the Cornell Universi- 
ty are at the head of the lake only twenty-eight 
miles away, and a most friendly greeting was 
offered by the Seminary to the University. In 
a few words of response Mr. CoRNELL suggested 
with practical sagacity that the Seminary so 
amply founded needed but one thing, and that 
was a satisfactory endowment; and hé pro- 
posed to be one of a hundred to subseribe a 
thousand dollars each for an endowment fund. 
He said that so noble an institution ought to be 
the resort of the poorer girls who could not af- 
ford to pay the fees which would be necessary 
to support such a Seminary. But without an 
endowment it would be necessarily so expensive 
that it would be a school for rich rather than for 
poor girls. Mr, Comngeiy’s remarks were very 
cogent, and will hardly fail to be very effective. 

It is in such works as these, the devotion of 
fortunes by private men to great public uses, 
that the State of New York is becoming truly 
imperial, Astor, Coorrer, Vassar, CORNELL, 
WELLS, give, literally, of their own. Their 
fortunes are the accumulations of their indi- 
vidual energy, sagacity, and industry. Their 
example vindicates the zeal of money-getting, 
and relieves great wealth of a sordid taint. The 
purpose which inspires them is the noble tribute 
of practical sagacity to the essential dignity and 


value of the intellect and of knowledge. Mar- | 


THEW VASSAR was a brewer. At the close of 
a long and successful life he builds a spacious 
and ‘mposing college, which will adequately ac- 
commodate hundreds of girls; gives to ita thor- 
ough appointment, and its Board of Trustees 
fill it wit!) accomplished teachers, Marta 
CHELL amvug them, The heart and hand of 
the found:: are devoted ‘to the work, He sees 
his colleg: established, successful, renowned ; 
and on « soft summer morning as he sits 
reading to the Trustees a statement of his 
further hopes and wishes, his voice fails, his 
head gently falls upon his breast, and the old 
man is dead. There are few scenes more mem- 
orable; there is no death more beautiful. The 
old man had learned the secret of the incorrupt- 


ible treasure. He understood that the duty of 
' the rich man is to be the almoner of the divine 


bounty. 


THE ANNUAL UNIVERSITY 
DISGRACE. 


Tue annual meeting of the Harvard and Yale 
boat clubs at Worcester for the University re- 
gatta has become an annual disgrage. The 
glory of the winning crew is entirely lost in the 
shame of the conduct of the collegians, Har- 
vard, Yale, and the student character are im 
volved in a common ignominy. The youth of 
Worcester, and of the country who are not 
**college-bred,” see the stupid riot of the 
‘*young gentlemen” from the Universities, and 
feel only contempt for unmanly rowdie@-and 
roaring bullies. In the days of town and gown, 
when the students were exposed to broken 


ing of fair play that redeemed the business from 
being despicable. But these Worcester per- 
formances are like the excursions of Dead Rab- 
bits from the city to some suburb, which they 
overrun with drunken riot, terrifying women and 
children, and richly meriting a souse in the 
duck-pond. 

As the experience of some years has now 
shown that Worcester and all decent society 
have to apprehend public disturbances from this 
incursion of students, it is but fair to act ac- 
cordingly. Next year, therefore, when the in- 
road occurs why should not the authorities, as 
the arrests are made, publish the names of the 
rioters in fall? The young gentlemen will 
thus have all the renown of their noble deeds. 
But better still, since the good name of all 
students and of the Universities is involved, 
since all gentlemen and scholars are concerned 
that their fair fame shall not be smirched by 
these disorders, why will not the University 
crews, who are the heroes of the occasion, re- 


solve not to hold the regatta if such conduct is 
repeated? Let it once be understood that, if 
the usual disorder takes place next summer, 
the regatta will be omitted id the following 
year, and every man is upon his honor; and 
whoever begins the riot convicts himself as a 
selfish lout who will be sent to Coventry by all 
gentlemen. 

The reform must begin among the students 
themselves, and of course among those who 
feel the disgrace of this annual row and who 
afe competent to correct it. Little children in 
the nursery and drunken vagabonds in the bar- 
room are not the best models of behavior for 
students at two great Universities. 


HOW MUCH CAN WE STAND? 


AMERICAN statesmen are model believers in 
the bone and sinew of their countrymen. And 
they have boundless confidence in a favoring 
Providence, and in all the subsidiary agencies 
of wind and weather, of soil and climate, of 
spindles and looms. The contingents of trade 
and commerce, the proverbial accidents of in- 
dustry, and the upsetting proclivity of cireum- 
stances, are quite too subtle, too remote from 
the creed of the multiplication-table, for their 
instant habits of calculation and comprehension. 
Such things require study, and they do not 
number study among the intellectual virtues. 
They agree with Fusxx1 that no great idea ever 
entered the mind by piecemeal, And, genius- 
like, they legislate accordingly. 

Heaven always rewards a true and generous 
confidence. But it always punishes a false and 
romantic confidence. essence of states 
manship is in discrimination, in knowing what 
to trust and how far to trust, in seeing clearly 
and vividly that accidents are as much a part 
of this world’s system as its laws; and, further- 
more, that the value of statesmanship lies in 
the faculty of foreseeing in what way these for- 
tuitous circumstances are likely to combine and 
what consequences are to ensue. The vice of 
American statesmanship is its chroni¢e neglect 
of the accidental @ement in human affairs, and | 
hence it has ever been the most unprophetic 
statesmanship in the history of the world. It 
has rarely had any prescience. It presumes 
with an amazing recklessness on the bounty of 
nature and the productive industry of its citi- 
zens while ignoring the limits of human energy 
and the easy exhaustion of human forbearance. 

The world owes Dr. Cuatmers a debt of 
gratitude for being the first to present with 
great breadth of illustration the doctrine of the 
recuperative power of nations. And Mitt has 
done well to reset the great truth in the charms 
of his lucid argumentation. But while our 
statesmanship assumes this truth and acts upon 
it, we are entitled to the benefit of common- 
sense in putting the industry of the country on 
such a basis that it can fully exert its energies 
and restore its lost prosperity. The resources 
of the land are great enough for common-sense 
people — great enough to rescue us from the 
ruin impending—but not great enough to be 
trifled with and legislated away into chaffy no- 
thingness. BuckLE argues very sensibly, that 
the best legislation of modern times has con- 
sisted in undoing forwher legislation, and we 
commend the idea to our law-makers. 


THE REBEL YELL. 


Tue Mobile Register, edited by Jonn For- 
SYTH, one of the most virulent of rebels, speak- 
ing of the rebel yell in Tammany Hall when the 
selection of SeyMoum was announced, says: 

“ How clear that note used to ring uponhe air of 


Vicks of a night in lon t! And who 
that it, or heard of {. will ever forget the panic 
it sent to the Mexicans when Jerrzzson Davis's Mis- 


forth at the welcome order to 
2 You can read it now 


in the Mississippi papets af they tecount the incidents 
of their recent and ; end ts 
the air resonant from the Rio Grande to the 

at the last irresistible charge next Novem- 
ber, cheering the hearts of onr atic friends anid 
chilling those of our Stand by for that 
yell 
Ay, ay, Sir! The Union boys are not very 


much afraid. WithGranr they silenced that 


| yell in 1865, and with Grawr they will silence 
it again in 1868. 
heads in open warfare, there was at least a feel- ) : 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Florida Legislature passed a hall, on August 8, 
taking the election of delegates to the Electoral Col- 
the vesting it in the Legislature. 
Charles G. Halpine (Miles 
ter of New York City, died of congestion of 
on August 8, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

Queen Victorza is on # tour of Europe, to see her 

late nace early home, and visit her daughters 
ren. 

demonstration of rivalry and be- 

tween Russia and from 


There are ho th 
hae abolished imprisonment for debt. 
posed to negotiate a peace with Bpain mw 5 the 
mediation of the United States; Lope Para- 

, has made propositions for peace with Brazil 
United States Minister Washbarn, 
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my duty. 
an 
| 
| 
sissippians ed it 
chases the Works of 
| | 
his new! 
Bokhara and India Our system of civilization in 
Asia is wiser than this, and ite fires ie te 
extension of trade and the 
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THE MARYLAND FLOOD—SCENE IN HARRISON STREET, BALTIMORE, AFTER THE FLOOD.—Skercuep sy T. Kh. Davis.—[See Pace 521.] 4 


THE MARYLAND FLOOD—SCENE IN HILLEN STREET, BALTIMORE, AFTER THE FLOOD HAD SUBSIDED.—Skercnep sy T. R. Davis.—[Ser Pace 521. 
THE MARYLAND FLUOD—SCENE AT ELLICOTT CITY AFTER THE FLOOD.—Sketcuep sy TI. K. Davis.—[See Pace 521. | 
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( ho, i nderstood, would succeed to the Slap | Mollie leaned back, every nerve jarring to that | of whom Mollie had spoken lay within in a stj- 
mes GARDEN LABOR ae he oem For him thorny aunts and | dreadful, remorseless rhythm to which she had | fling den, destitute even of a window ; ated 
XCHANGE. brambly parents discreetly ste aside. She was not a curious to horrible look at, as dim- 
— i tC ‘Tom was another pair of sleeves, ht Mrs. Mil- ow who was her preserver. € was in a sort | ly seen in the dar room. 10m made a brief 
ee 2 can 0 “ute ler; while Mollie herself thought nothing about it. | of mental swoon. hen Mrs. Miller asked who | examination, and came out to the expectant 
ora ne of the most valuable and successful | It was her business to make pretty toilets, and gen- had saved her, - eo # party, carefully shutting the door after him. 
ine astons in New York. During its short ex- | tlemen might secure her — es if they could. And ‘A brakeman, was it not?” she said, yen cc Well, what is it?’ said every body together. 
clea it has done much to break up the old, vile | for the rest, she was not in love with Bingham— and looking at Bingham. “Yousaw. I sh Malignant small-pox,”’ answered ‘Tom, coo]- 
= f “runners,” through whom unwary em- et—though, to be very honest, she expected to | like to find him, and give him something. ly. a 
—— / be ‘*‘ I—I am not sure,” answered Bingham, hes- ** Good Heavens ! 


izrants have been enticed into boarding-houses 
to be robbed, or worse establishments to be ruin- 
ed. ‘The Labor Exchange is a free market for 
emigrant labor, open to employers from all parts 
of the United States. While procuring prompt 
and remunerative employment fo emigrants, it 
offers to employers superior opportunities to 
choose suitable employés out of the large and 
varied supply of applicants for work daily resort- 
ing to this office. It charges no fees, commis- 
sions, nor any other remuneration ; it furnishes 
to employers not only domestic help, agricultur- 
al or unskilled labor, but also all kinds of skilled 
laborers, mechanics, and artisans; land specula- 
tors are excluded from its privileges; and all 
propositions contemplating the sale or leasing 
of land to emigrants are rejected. Employers 
must either be known to the Superintendent, or 
produce satisfactory references, and agents must 
be duly ‘authorized by their principals, and come 
well recommended. : 

It does not make contracts for emigrants with 
the employer; it does not fix the amount of 
wages nor the term of service, nor prescribe 
any other condition of the contract; it leaves 
all these matters to be settled by the voluntary 
agreement of the parties immediately interested, 
and assists them only by giving all needful in- 
formation and advice. 

‘The semi-annual report of the transactions 
the Labor Exchange from January 1 to July 
14G8, shows that a great work has been accom- 
plished by it. During the six months named it 
fuund employment for 7111 male and 5840 fe- 
mule laborers; among them 254 entire families, 
comprising 721 persons. Orders to the number of 
15,700 were received from employers, and since 
the opening of spring the demand for laborers has 
far exceeded the supply. Farm laborers may be 
hired for wages varying from $6 to $10 per month 
in winter; from $12 to $18 in summer (besides 
board and lodging). Engagements for the whole. 
year are/of rare occurrence. Southern planters 
- have, ina few instances, hired good farm hands in 
this office by the year for $120 to $180 (besides 
ioand and lodging). Female domestic servants 
obtain from ey SIP per month. Professed 
cooks have been gaged from $12 to $20 per 
month. Families, consisting of husband and 
wife, and sometimes including one or more 
small children, have been hired for $15 to $24 
per month, Emigrants are at present reluctant 
to take Southern engagements, because unfavor- 
uble impressions prevail in regard to the situa- 
tion and treatment of the Southern laborer, the 
kind and quality of food and lodging furnished to 
him, and the prompt and sure payment of his 
wages. The emigrant will build his new home 
only where labor is duly honored and reaps its 
just reward. Let him realize the fact that la- 
lor in thé South leads just as surely to independ- 
ence, comfort, and a respectable social position 
as it does in the North, and the Southern States 
will soon attract a large and steady stream of 
Luropean immigration. 

Qur illustrations show the exterior of Castle 
Garden, with the emigrants in the park on the 
Lattery, and the interior of the Labor Exchange, 


at 
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PLUCK AND LUCK. 


‘** Conrounp it!” said Tom, puffing resignedly 
at his cigar, *‘ from our very birth Bingham and 
I were always pitted against each other, and he 
always won all the points. I was always good 
fur every thing epidemic that was going, and al- 
ways whining in the contagious stage of some- 
thing or other, and my aunt Slap Derrick, who 
. has got the diamonds, hated me. From fourteen 
to twenty I was a sloven, and a bear besides! 
Now I have brains (I suppose a fellow may do 
justice to himself), but no tongue-power; muscle, 
but a low stature; an ugly phiz, and no small- 
talk. A likely portrait to win a woman’s favor, 
whether my aunt Slap Derrick’s or Mollie Mil- 
ler's! And Bingham was always what you see 
him. You and | know that he is a coward, and 
1 should not like to say what besides, and vet I 
catch myself believing in him! And his inevitable 
luck would make a man believe in Fate. ‘The 
very weather is in # conspiracy with him. 'The 
most scowling day brightens for him, and the 
fairest morning is sure to turn to drizzle with me. 
It was always so! And I say, let him take all 
the cards and end it,” tossing his cigar into the 
grate, as if to light the sacrifice, 

Dayton, ‘Tom's friend, listened smiling. He 
was tolerably well used to such confidences. Be- 
sides, though ‘Tom used the language of defeat, 
there was a spark of battle in his eye. He was 
not the man to hang on his aunt’s lips for the 
“lap Derrick diamonds, though he was ready 
enough to admit that they were good things in 
their way. Hewas the man to make a stand for 
a girl like Mollie Miller. Just as in words he 
suinounced his defeat a new resolve was kindling 
within him. And Dayton, who loved Tom, and 
iad something of a woman’s instinct, was quick 
tu seize the propitious moment. 

** Why not try pluck against luck ?” he asked, 
reading ‘Tom’s look. 

** By Jove, L will!” answered Tom. 

_<At the time of this conversation all the prin- 
clas of our story were together at the Rother- 
lithe Honse, 
cousin Gingham, Dayton, and the Miller party ; 
and the position of these human pawns just then 
was such that Tom’s ** I will” needed to be po- 
tent, Jt was fair sailing enough for Bingham, 


: town. ‘Tom, determined to throw up his office 
_ of shawl-bearer, had walked to the forward car, 


ton. 


Tom, his aunt Slap Derrick, his | 


; and why not with a man who was well-man- 
nered and well-looking? Nobody said to her, 
‘“* My dear, you had better marry the Slap Der- 
rick diamonds ;” but Mollie knew the family 
mind on the subject, and was not averse, only 
as yet she felt quite at liberty to speculate, as she 
sometimes did when she had nothing better to do, 
on Tom Du Coeur’s remarkable eyes, and why 
one of his glances should make her blush. No 
help here for poor Tom, you see, who had not 
even conceit to back him; and certainly none 
from his aunt Slap Derrick, who could never for- 
give him his low stature, his gipsy looks, and 
took delight in snubbing him. Nothing but cool 
audacity—or call it pluck, if you like—with which 
to fight his cousin’s good looks, and good luck, 
and the Slap Derrick diamonds, worth, as we all 
know, looks and courage both together. 
With all these things in his favor Tom came on 
in the most encouraging manner. He had always 
his aunt Slap Derrick’s shawls or one of Mollie's 
maiden aunts on hisarm. And it was his busi- 
ness to look after the picnic baskets, and the 
carriages, and the gipsy fires, and so on, while 
Bingham kept the ladies in small-talk. Or if he 
went up to talk with Mollie he met Mrs. Miller 
half-way, who said, *‘Qh, Mr. Du Coeur, could 
you do me a favor? I have left my shawl (or 
eye-glass, or book, as the case might be) in the 
summer-house, and I am afraid of the dew, in my 
slippers.” ‘The shawl, or eye-glass, or book is 
up stairs, in Mrs. Miller's third bureau drawer, 
as she knows, and Tom knows; but he goes, for 
all that, with that cool patience that is apt to tell 
in the long-run though, and gets back in time to 
see Mollie going off on Bingham’s arm. 

Dayton, who knew Tom’s worth greater, he 
thought, than the Slap Derrick diamonds, was 
bitter enough over these ‘‘ diamond worshipers,” 
as he called them. But Tom only smiled. 

‘**T put my head down and take it,” he said ; 
*fand if you notice, it is those people who do 
that who win in the end, I am quite at ease 
about my success, or should be, were it not for 
my feelings. Properly to manage a love affair a 
man should not be in love with the lady. ‘That 
is one of the first rules of art. Now i am—in 
love I mean—and I can’t obey the rules of art; 
and my confounded feelings trip me. I get 
jealous, and sulk, and all that sort of thing: 
though I know all the time that it is a mistake 
to sulk, when nobody cares about it. I wish I 
were as sure that my luck would not spoil all as 
that I shall succeed! Laugh, if you like, but I 
believe in presentiments. I shall win. I have 
that in me that will buy the triumph ; but as the 
prize is in my hand my lack will cross me again, 
and I shall lose it.” 

Nonsense!” said Dayton. Stuff!” 

**Very good. Wait and see,” said Tom; and. 
as the same breath, ‘‘ Why, what is Miss Miller 
about ?” 

That morning the entire party at Rotherhithe. 
had embarked for an excursion to a neighboring 


where he stood talking, as just quoted, with Day- 
Perhaps something besides the shawls was 
at the bottom ofthismove. Bingham walked with 
Mollie, who looked as fresh as the rose in her lit- 
tle hat, and blushed as prettily. But then it was 
not a pleasant sight for ‘Tom, and he went on ina 
rage, leaving Aunt Slap Derrick and her bundles 
to Bingham also. Mrs. Slap Derrick was not 
the woman to bate one jot of her claims for the 
} *ttiest girl in the world. Bingham was fully 
occupied with her; and meantime Mollie found 
that she had left her bag in the waiting-room, 
and sprang out to fetch it. 

How im an instant, from careless ease and se- 
curity, we sometimes find ourselves hanging be- 
tween life and death! Mollie did not find the 
bag at once, and she was determined not to lose 
it, as it held her watch and chain. She was 
gone, she thought, but a moment, and the train 
was in motion, and her mother and Mrs. Slap 
Derrick screaming for her as she stepped on/ 
the platform. aig was all in an instant. One 
moment she was trying for a foothold on the 
steps, the next she was being dragged by the 
train, clinging desperately to the railing of the 
car platform, sure of going under the wheels if 
she relaxed her hold, and sure of going under in 
any event a little further on. A woman had 
been cut to pieces there two weeks before. She 
had time to remember that. She saw the white, 
shocked faces of men looking down at her, Bing- 
ham, who had made his way to the door, among 
the rest, and wondered why they did not help 
her. She seemed to have yom A there for an 
eternity, yet it was but an instant, when some- 
body clasped her about the waist; somebody, 
panting and breathing hard, ran desperately with 
the train, slackening its speed now as her peril 
was discovered; helping hands were held out ; 
somebody held her up, stunned and dizzy; Mol- 
lie stood in the door; the little knot of men made 
way-for her; and Mrs, Slap Derrick, who had 
seen it all, seized her hands. 

** My poor child! my dear child!” cried Mrs. 
Slap Derrick. ‘** Oh, in Miller! thank God 
that she is safe!” 

Mrs. Miller, calmly tying up a parcel, looked 
up in surprise, thus pathetically adjured. 

**sate! Good Lord! what has been the mat- 
ter 

‘** Are you hurt?” exclaimed Bingham, bus- 
tling up. ‘I was so frightened, Miss Mollie.” 

‘**Hurt! frightened!” Mrs, Miller began to 


grow hysterical, Every body talked together. | 


itating, for he had seen Tom perfectly. ‘“‘ He 
wore a wide hat; very likely a brakeman, as 


ou say.” 

. “What is that?” cried Mrs. Slap Derrick, 
sharply. ‘‘You do not know, Bingham? I 
should think you might; I saw him distinctly 
over your shoulder. It was Tom Du Ceeur, Miss 
Mollie, if you like to know.” 

did not know. Iwas so shocked. I was 
trying to get to Mollie myself,” muttered Bing- 
ham, greatly abashed under that formidable look 


of his aunt’s, which Tom called her ‘‘ rhinoceros ) 


expression.” 

‘‘Mr. Du Coeur!” repeated Mollie, blushing 
brightly. She could not tell why, but she was 
glad that it was Tom. ‘‘Oh! . Slap Der- 
rick! where is he? Why does he not come 
here? I want to thank him. Where das he 


gone ? 

‘* He has-a bad habit of modesty,” answered 
Mrs. Derrick, dryly, which was very true. 
Besides, Tom did not choose that Mollie should 
love him, if she ever loved him, out of gratitude; 
and he hid himself purposely ; and when Mollie 
found him out and seized him he attained, be- 
tween vexation and shyness, to the very sublim- 
ity of awkwardness, and actually told the woman 
that he loved, when she was thanking him for 
her life with all her soul in her eyes, that 

‘*7t was nothing. He would have done it for 
any 


not help but pout at that; but as she looked at 
him she said to herself that he had saved her, 
after all, and held out both her hands to him. 

‘If you do.not care, I have reason to do so,” 
she said, earnestly. ‘‘And I thank you for it 
with all my heart. You snatched me from a 
dreadful death. Those men stood staring at me, 
and you alone knew what to do, I will always 
thank you for it. I will always be your grateful 
friend, Mr. Du Coeur.” 

Tom turned very pale. 

‘* You have no reason to thank me,” he said, 
holding her hands tight. ‘“‘If the wheels had 
gone over you, I would have thrown myself 
there.” 

And now who knows what would have hap- 
pened next, but just then Tom found Mrs. Mil- 


ler at his elbow. 

‘* We shall always be grateful, Mr. Du Ceeur,” 
commenced that lady, and broke down. She 
was hysterical now, whenever Mollie’s danger 
was mentio 

We are all grateful,” put in Bingham, smooth- 
ly. ‘* You are sure it was you, Tom? Aunt 
Slap Derrick says so; but her sight is none of the 
best. I thought that it was a brakeman,” 

** Indeed,” interposed .Mollie, *‘ it was Mr. Du 
Ceur. I know it now.” 
scarlet. She had suddenly very shy of 
‘“*Mr. Du Coeur.” ** And I do not know how 
to thank him enough,” she persisted, bravely. 

** Shall I tell you how to thank me?” whis- 
pered Tom, suddenly, forgetting his fine theories 
about not owing love to gratitude. ‘‘ Tell me, 
if you can with truth, that you are willing to owe 
me such a debt.” 

‘“*T am willing,” murmured Mollie, very softly, 
after a moment's hesitation. 

Tom went to bed that night in a glow of tri- 
umph. He forgot that haunting demon of his— 
his luck. ‘Though he had not had an opportuni- 
ty for another word, Mollie’s look spoke more 
than many words. But his triumph was short- 
lived. Mollie had taken fright, and retreated 
behind her intrenchments. She was hardly to 
be seen, and not to be spoken with, alone. She 
was not angry. When she did lift her eyes to | 
his they were kind eyes, though very shy. But 
then she would hardly look at him. Some gulf 
had suddenly yawned between them; and though 
she was merry and friendly with every one else, 
she kept him on the other side of it. They—the 
whole company—went on a walking-tour, and 
Mollie would not even give him her hand when 
they crossed the brooks, and was mum whenever 
he approached. And Tom, who knew nothing 
about women, fell behind, full of wrath and con- 
sternation, to pour his complaints in Dayton’s 


ear. 

‘*T believe she hates me for saving her life,” 
he said, despairingly. ‘‘ she was civil ; 
now, she won't look at me.” 

‘*It strikes me that is not a bad symptom,” 
said Dayton, smiling, ‘‘ though we shall hardly 
be able to discuss the question, for here she 
comes after us.” 


‘*Here!” ‘Tom turned and Mollie, 
who was close behind him, looked greatly dis- 
concerted. 


**Mamma sent me,” she explained. ‘We 
have found a house—such a strange place! and 
there is a man in it alone, and so ill! Mamma 
said, Mr. Du Coeur, that you were a doctor, and 
would know what was the matter, and I came 
because Mrs. Slap Derrick was afraid to let Mr. 
Bingham leave her.” 


one. 
‘*Really! you are too flattering!” Mollie could } 


And then. she blushed { 


She is afraid lest I should misconstrue ecu 
this small favor,” thought ‘Tom, bitterly. **she | 


wishes me to know that she came because she | 


could not help herself.” 
And he walked beside her, looking so grii: 
that Mollie, who had intended to bring about a 


better understanding, lost heart, and walked in , 
silence also. So they reached the old house, | 


where the rest of the party were waiting for them 
—x ruinous old building, with a general air of 


| sullen wretchedness brooding over it. ‘The man 


It was Bingham who exclaimed, 
back as he — from Tom’s near neighborhood. 
** Why, we have been here long enough to con- 
tract the disease. Aunt! Miss Mollie! pray let 
me persuade you to come away.” 

“Thank you,” returned the younger lady, 
without stirring, and still looking at Tom. “ But 
what are you going to do, Mr. Du Ceeur ?” 

**Stay here,” said Tom. 

‘In this dreadful den ?” 

Tom's face lighted up. 

** In this dreadful den a man is dying for want 
of the commonest care; and I know the people 
of this country. Neither man nor woman could 
be hired to act as his nurse or argued out of their 
fears. I have no such fears, and it is my duty 
as a physician.” i 

Mollie cast an appealing look at Mrs. Slap 
Derrick. 

** But how can you live, Mr. Du Coeur?” 

** He can not live! Tom, I will not allow it!” 
exclaimed his aunt. 

**I think you would not wish me to leave any 
human being to a dog’s death,” answered Tom, 
resolutely. ‘‘ And for living, you and Miss Mol- 
lie will send me a basket of——well, the delicacies 
of the season, and such medicines as I shall or- 
der, every day, and Dayton will leave it out- 
side the door.” 

Mollie came elose to him, with the look that 
sy had worn when she had thanked him for her 

e. 

**You are a hero!” she said. ‘A real hero! 
and a truly brave man‘! J never respected a 
man in my life as I do you, Mr. Du Coeur. And 
whatever I can do to help you shall be done.” 

The next moment she was shocked and scan- 
dalized at herself, and turned hastily away; but 
she could not take back her words. And Tom 
lived on them through all the weary weeks that 
were to come. His star was in the ascendant 
now, and Bingham’s luck paled before it. He 
was not only Mollie’s hero, but every body’s 
hero. The packing of his basket was the event 
of the day. In vain he protested that it was a 
basket for a garrison or a hospital. The ladies 
had a theory that the more of a good thing the 
better, and sent him every thing on which they 
could get their unscrupulous little fingers. Mol- 
lie’s contribution was always by itself, in a dish 
covered with leaves, and a bouquet attached, or 
what Tom valued more, a note, reading some- 
thing like this: 

“ Mr. Du Coeur: 


** Deag Siz,—How is your gorilla? and are you sure 
you are quite well? And dla 
te. Mr. 


shrinking 


rick, wishes you would w is 80 un- 
satisfactory. Ile never will say any g but that 
you are ‘jolly,’ or ‘living like * or somethin 
of that sort. M. Mitek.” 


And though this may not be @ model note in 
style, and certainly was written in a school-girl 
hand, ‘‘M. Miller’ herself, not the least exact- 
ing of persons, would have been satisfied with the 
reception that Tom gave it, though he never 
answered, for fear of sending them small-pox 
in an envelope, during his whole six weeks of 


But the weeks themselves were done at last : 
Tom’s gorilla restored—no great benefit to so- 
ciety in that. He was but a poor, drunken creat- 
ure at his best, and ‘Tom came back gaunt and 
pale. Mollie, who had been most anxious for his 
coming, when he did come turned shy. She 
was only brave on impulse; and now he was close 
by her he looked formidable. She looked down, 
and could not find a word to say for herself. She 
wished that she had neyer called him a hero, 
never written him any notes. Tom grew despe- 
rate, and spoke out: 

**T wish that I was back again with the go- 
rilla.” 

** Why ?” asked Mollie, with a little start. 

** Because then you were kind to me. 
you seem to hate me.” 

**T am sure I do not hate you,” answered Mol- 
lie, raising her eyes to his; and the eyes said so 
much that Tom grew bolder. 

** But I am not satisfied with that, Mollie. I 
want you to Jove me,” 

Mollie looked up at him quickly, and looked 
down as quickly, and tried to get away the hand 
that he had taken ; and failing, dropped her head 
on his shoulder. 

** My darling,” murmured Tom, in a rapture. 

“What!” cried a high voice that made them 
both start. ‘‘Mary Miller! I wonder you are 
not ashamed of lf.” 

Mrs. Miller had come upon them unawares. 
Mollie uttered a faint shrick. ‘Tom put his arm 
quietly about her waist, and explained that he 


wished to her daughter. 

Mrs. Miller, being in a towering rage at the 
downfall of her designs on the Slap Derrick dia- 
monda, retorted with something about ‘* beggarly 
scape: graces. 

ss And why beggarly ?” inquired another shrill 
voice, Mrs. Slap Derrick coming in in great 
wrath, “Let me tell you, Madam, that ‘Tom 
Du Ceur will succeed to three-fourths of the 
Slap Derrick estate; and Mrs. Tom Du Coeur 
will wear the Slap Derrick diamonds.” 

Of course in half an hour every body in the 
house knew just what Mrs. Miller had said, and 
Myrs. Slap Derrick had said; and Dayton came, 
beaming, to congratulate ‘Tom. 

‘Yom stniled faintly. 

Pluck has done its work. It is time for my 
luck, Dayton.” 


Stutf!” said Dayton, much vexed. 


Now 
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In the morning Tom was ill. By night he 
was worse, 

‘Cold and fatigue,” said the sanguine, *‘Small- 
pox,” hinted the foreboding. ‘*‘ Typhoid,” pro- 
nounced Dayton. 

Typhoid it was. Doctors were brought, and 
doctors from the first shook their heads. Gen- 
erally that is as good for the patient as if Death 
himself had nodded at him. But I really think 
that Dr. Wiseacre’s hems and haws may be said 
to have saved Tom’s life. Fate must always 
drive him into a corner, to make him stand at 
bay. He kindled, as he had done before, at the 
apparent desperation of his prospects, and vowed 
that he would get up. 

Every body set up a shout of horror. 
persisted. 

‘*T am convinced,” said he, ‘‘ that it is not ty- 
phoid—nothing more than cold, watching, and my 
luck making a last attempt to trip me; and I am 
not going to be tripped by it; so you need not look 
at me as if I was marked for Paradise per Death’s 
express. I shall not stay in bed, Aunt Slap Der- 
rick, and I will not be doctored, Mrs. Miller; and 
ladies, I really beg your pardon, but I am going 
now to make my toilet.” 

The last hint was irrésistible, and Tom’s well- 
wishers retired, leaving him the field. Every 
body prophesied, by way of revenge, that he was 
a dead man ; but Tom only langhed at them, and 
got well under their very noses. After that he 
was set up as an oracle, as well as a here, and 
ruled every body, married Mollie, and  consid- 
ered by that lady and Mrs. Slap Derrick, to this 
day, as a paragon of men—all thanks to pluck! 


Tom 


LINCOLN AND THE PROCLAMA- 
TION OF EMANCIPATION, 

rom Vol, IT. of Dr. History 
Civil War” published by % 

A DEPRECIATED currency, heavy and steadily 
increasing taxation, the terrors of a coming mili- 
tary draft, the clamor of the peace party, and, 
above all, a profound disappointment in re- 
sult of McClellan’s campaiga, weighed heavily 
on the spirit of the nation. More and more 
clearly was the stern alternative presented to it— 
emancipation of the Slave, or destruction of the 
Republic. 

There is reason to sup that when Lincoln 
saw the wreck of McClellan's expedition coming 
back from the Peninsula, he made up his mind. 
To repair the dreadful losses of that and Pope’s 
campaign, a vast number of men must be raised. 
He reflected that the balance would be equally 
made to incline by putting white men im one scale, 
or by taking black men out of the other. Dur- 
ing that summer he had read at a cabinet meet- 
ing a draft of a proclamation of emancipation. 
The Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, though com- 
pletely approving of its character, thought the 
time inopportane, and that, instead of coming 
after a disaster, it ought to come after a victory. 
In this, on consideration, Lincoln agreed. The 
time for such a proclamation was not when Lee 
was in view of Washington, and the expulsion of 
the national authorities from the Capitol itself by 
no means an improbability. There was a day 
on which it seemed more likely that the Confed- 
eracy would dictate terms than have to submit 
to them—a day on which it would have been ab- 
surd, indeed, for the vanquished President to tell 
his antagonists, flushed with victory, that he was 
going to free their slaves. 

‘*T made a solemn vow before God,” said Lin- 
coln, subsequently, ‘‘that if General Lee was 
driven back from Maryland, I would crown the 
result by a declaration of freedom to the slaves.” 

The battle of Antietam was fought, and Lee, 
driven across the Potomac, retreated into Vir- 
ginia on the night of the 19th of September, The 
losses of the South in this sortie had been awful. 
Mourning was sitting in black at every Southern 
fireside, And now Lincoln remembered the vow 
he had made. ‘* Whatever shall appear to be 
God's will, that I will do.” 

‘*T claim not to have controlled events, but 
confess plainly that events have controlled me.” 
Such was his solemn declaration a short time be- 
fore his death. He added, ‘‘ The condition of 
the nation is not what any pasty or any man ex- 
pected or devised.” With that religious feeling 
which seemed to him more and more 
thoroughly as he approached his end, he affirm- 
ed, ‘‘ It is the work of God.” Sincerely believ- 
ing that God not only reigns, but governs, he 
saw, in the events transpiring before him, that 
there was something more than the wishes and 
will of man. In every phase of the conflict he 
perceived the arbitrament of a Higher Power. 
Not as a delusion of fancy, but as a reality, he 
reco the dread alternative to his 
nation-#Ulo justite or die. To hi 
frienda*he pointed out that, though the North 
was pouring forth hér blood like water, and 
squandering treasuries of money, success was de- 
nied. The rebukes he had to Fremont and 
Hanter had been confronted by the horrible ca- 
tastrophe of the Chickahominy, and by the re- 
pulse of Pope into the fortifications of Washing- 
ton. Once more a day of grace had been grant- 
ed at Antietam, but that only half regarded, the 
stern summons had been renewed from the 
cannon that were itted to sweep off fourteen 
thousand men at Marye’s Hill, and hurl Burn- 
side’s army across the Rappahannock. ‘* What 
am I,” said Lincoln, *‘ that I should contest the 
will of God 2?” + 


confines of thé a mournful wail— 
How long, O Lord |, how long? “It came from 
the wea 1 on his hoe in the cot- 


ton-field under the noontide sun—it came through 
the moaning midnight forests, solemn and clear 
above their multitudinous inarticulate sounds—it 
came from children torn from their parents, from 
Wives and husbands parted at the auction block, 


from mothers in despair, from strong men faint- 
ing under the lash, from the aged whose heads 
were frosted by time. In their quaint prayers 
the Africans talk to God as a man talks face to 
face with his friend. Slavery had made Him 
their friend. By the flickering fires of their 
cabins they stealthily spelt out the Bible to see 
what He ‘promised to them. It was their 
dreadful lot that had caused Jefferson, himself a 
slave-owner, to expostulate solemnly with his 
coun , and to deprecate the wrath of God. 
For who shall eseape when from the hand of 
Eternal Justice her scales have dropped as use- 
less—when from her brow the bandage has been 
raised that her uncovered and angry eyes may 
gaze upon unutterable wrong—when her uplifted 
arm, quivering with indignation, is ready to strike 
hey that shall make a whole continent trem- 
e? 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue general belief that August is a hotter month 
than July is not sustained by facts. The average 
temperature during August for the last forty years has 
not exceeded 85 degrees, according to reliable records ; 
while the average heat of July during the same period 
has been about 87 degrees. During the heated term 
in July last the thermometer is said to have rixen high- 
er than for fourteen years. The great diversity in re- 
ports respecting the position of the mercnry is due to 
a variety of local circumstances. Of course every body 
agrees that the thermometer should be in the shade ; 
but many other influences besides the direct rays of 
the sun will cause the mercury to rise. And in a hot 
day every body experiences a certain sort of satisfac- 
tion in ascertaining how high the thermometer will 
run in the particular place where he himeelf is obliged 
to spend his time. Then he knows exactly how un- 
comfortable he feels. 


According to the report of the Registrar of Vital Sta- 
tistics 1142 persons died in New York city during the 
week ending July 18, the third week of excessive heat. 
As usual, the overcrowded and filth y portions of the city 
suffered the most; and the mortality among children 
under five years of age was very great. 

A correspondent of the Hartford Evening Post says 
of the Democratic candidate for the Presidency : ‘‘ Sey- 
mour was born on Pompey Hill, near Syracuse, a vil- 
lage distinguished for a massacre of Spanish and 
French by the Indians as far back as 1669, and for the 
discovery of a stone there, now in the Albany museum, 
bearing the date of Leo X., year 1520. When poster- 
ity digs up the Democratic party and ascertains its 
principles it will conclude that it flourished about the 
year 1520, and that this is its tombstone.” 

A new reservoir has been complicted at Worcester, 
called the “ Hunt Reservoir,” and the water has been 
let into it. The main reservoir is over three hundred 
feet higher than the city, and the pressure of water is 
too great for safety or economy, so that the Hunt Res- 
ervoir was needed to regulate the flow of water. It 
has a capacity of about two million of gallons. 

In times past it has been considered impossible to 
combine lead chemically with zinc; but the discovery 
has been made, within the last two years, that the 
chemical combination can be made. This discovery is 
destined to make a great change in the foreign and 
domestic white-lead trade. Manufactories have been 
established, and this new pigment has been introduced 
into the market. It promises to be very durable for 
both outside and inside work, grows whiter, does not 
crack or peel, and resists the action of weather and 
water. 

It is stated that matrimonial insurances are soon to 
go into operation. It will insure men against getting 
bad wives and women against getting bad husbands. 

The Gettysburgh Katalysine water is gaining quite a 
reputation, and remarkable cures are sapettel 

The especial Inxury at St. Albans, Vermont, is said 
to be fricasseed frogs. They are done up in fine style 
to please the palate of lovers of such delicacies. 

A novel philanthropic enterprise has been under- 
taken by a number of wealthy gentlemen of this city 
to aid the industrious poor, who desire cleanly abodes, 
pare air, and suitable instruction for themselves and 
families. A farm has been purchased of more than 
400 acres in extent, on Long Island, and imme- 
diately on the water line in Suffolk County, a six 
miles east of Northport and about forty-five miles from 


, the city of New York, which, it is considered, 


es great advantages for the object in view. About 
seven-eighths of this land is believed to have a good 
arable soil—the remainder is woodland, and the lo- 
cality is beautifully diversified with hill and plain, 
and has many well-protected building sites. Various 
buildings are in process of erection; the farm is mod- 
erately stocked, and suitable persons are in charge of 
it. The hope is that soon employment may be given 
to as many persons as it will be found expedient to 
collect in that particular locality. Schools will be or- 
and a church established. The name given 
to the settlement is St. Johniand, and Rey. Dr. W. A. 
Mahienberg is for the present proprietor. 

The report is that the city of Buffalo has to pay over 
$20,000 damages to St. John's Church, caused by fire 
by fire-works. A rather expensive “ exhibi- 

on ” 


Remedies, real or supposed, for hydrophobta, are 
given to the public in abundance at this season. One 
philanthropic individual is so certain that he has the 
means of preventing apy serious results from ‘‘ bites” 
that he offers to let any mad dogs try their teeth upon 
him. This man says he has been bitten several times 
by rabid animals, and always cured himself by making 
a strong salt pickle, rabbing the wound with it for an 
— and then binding an additional quantity of salt 
on 

Babies are fashionable in Paris, and good-looking, 
mee ears infants are let out at four dollars an 

our, 


A new invention is announced, called a ‘‘ Speaker- 
extinguisher.” It is especially designed for public 
conventions, dinners, etc., but will doubtless become 
so popular that it will be needful to introduce it into 
churches. The “extinguishe? consists of “a large 
sheet-iron cone, which fits into a grooved plate. The 
plate is fixed on tht floor, and the cone fastened above 
by a chain of sufficient length to admit of ite descend- 
ing to the groove. It is so arranged that at the end 
of five minutes it falls, and becomes almost air-tight. 
Every speaker is required to stand upon the plate, and 


informed of the time he can employ. -If he exceeds | 


five minutes the cone falls and shuts the fellow under, 
so that he can’t extricate himself or be heard.” 


Binghamton, New York, fs a handsome city, and 


one th which s great deal of business is done. But 
the chief interest of the plate céntres in the State Ine- 


| briate Asylum, which is prominently located on a high 


hill, and is a very elegant building of white stone. It 
has not far from ninety inmates, many of them talent- 
ed men. Quite an interesting course of lectures was 
sustained last winter wholly by the inmates of the 


. ant touches a button placed in the hall the 


asylum, for almost every class and profession is repre- 

sented there, and there are many literary men who, 

when in a right state of mind and body, are eloquent 
rs. 

New York and other large eities are anathematized 
as being dens of crime and rascality. The dwellers in 
cities are depraved enough, no doubt; bat it is relia- 
bly stated that fnll seventy-five per cent. of the crime 
committed in the largest cities is by non-residents, 
and that the most objectionable places of amusement 
and sin subsist chiefly on patronage from the rural 
districts. This fact should not be overlooked by those 
who regard New York as a modern Sodom, and ques- 
tion whether there is any thing good in it. 

About 1500 buildings have been erected in Washing- 
ton during the past year. Before the rebellion the 
population ofthis city numbered about 65,900; now 
it is said to have a population of 130,000, including the 
suburb of Georgetown. . 

It is estimated that about 500,000,000 lead pencils 
are used every year. In Germany, where the pencil 
trade is most flourishing, there are several manufac- 
tories, the largest of which is at Stein, kept by the 
Faber Brothers. It is a family business with them, 
their father and grandfather having been engaged in 
it before them, and has been carried on until the name 
of Faber, as a pencil maker, is renowned, There are 
several manufactories in this country, where nearly 
all the work is done by machinery; but.in Germany 
the pencils are mostly made by hand. 

Perhaps one of the most novel applications of elec- 
tricity has been made by Robert Houdin, who lives in 
the village of Saint Gervais, a short distance from the 
city of Blois, in France. A visitor presenting himself 
before the door sees a gilt plate bearing the name of 
Robert Houdin, below which is a small gilt knocker. 
He raises this, and no matter how feeble the blow, a 
delicately tuned chime of bells, sounding through the 
mansion, announces his presence. When the attend- 
ime 
ceases, the bolt at the entrance is thrown back, the 
name of Robert Houdin disappears from the door, and 
in its place appears the word “entrez” in white enam- 
el. The visitor pushes open the door and enters; it 
closes with a spring behind him, and he can not de- 
part without permission. By a certain number of 
chimes which are sounded the number of visitors is 
announced, When a carriage arrives at the gate, the 
movement of the gate is announced at the house. 
The letter-box, too, has an electric communication 
with the house. The carrier, previonsly instructed, 
drops in first all the printed matter together; then he 
adds the letters, one by one. Each addition sounds 
the chime. And when he is desired to take away let- 
ters for mailing, another chime, of a special nature, 
warns him that they are ready. An electric current 
regulates the time throughout the house, Mr. Houdin’s 
study clock being the standard. Every morning this 
clock sends, at. different hours, electric impulses to 
awaken three persons. But in addition, the apparatus 
forces them to rise, by continuing to sound until the 
circuit is broken by moving a small key placed at the 
further end of the room. To do this the sleeper must 
rise, arid then the object sought is accomplished. The 
tem perature of the green-house is also recorded by elec- 
tricity, eo that the gardener can not neglect his duties 
without his master knowing all about it; and he evi- 
dently regards Houdin as a sorcerer. 

There are several American sculptors who have 
taken up their residence in Florence. Powers, in- 
deed, has become, as it were, a part of Florence. His 
studio comprises five or six Jarge halls, in which a 
dozen skilled workmen are constantly employed. The 
cast of his busts and statues, and the repetitions in 
marble which are being wrought out, form a tolerably 
complete gallery of his labors as a sculptor. One of 
his most recent works represents a tall, beautiful In- 
dian woman as in the act of running, but with a weari- 
ness of body and iimb which indicates that the end of 
her flight is near. Her head is turned to one side, as 
if listening to the sound of pursuit. The face ex- 
presses buth fear and pain, not sharp and desperate, 
but dulled by the knowledge of an inevitable fate. 

Since he first came to Florence, in 1838, Powers has 
made fully five hundred portrait busts, besides a num- 
ber of ideal works, all of which have been repeated. 
The bust of Proserpine, for instance, enjoys such a 
remarkable popularity that it has been reproduced 
in marble more than eighty times. 

It is said that there are more than one hundred and 
fifty manufactories of India rubber articles in America 
and Europe, each employing from three to five hundred 
operatives, and consuming more than ten millions of 
pounds of gum per annum; Yet the business is con- 
sidered in its infancy ; certainly itis increasing. Nev- 
ertheless, there is no probability of the demand for 
material exceeding the supply. The belt of land 
around the globe, five hundred miles each side of the 
Equator, abounds in gum- g trees; and they 
can be tapped, it is said, for twenty successive seasons. 
Forty-three thousand of these trees have been counted 
in a tract of country thirty miles long and eight wide. 
Each tree yields about three table-epoonfuls daily, but 
the trees are so close together that a man can gather 
the sap of eighty in a day. 

The discovery of the virtues of coffee as a beverage 
is ascribed to the saperior of a monastery in Arabia, 
who, desirous of preventing the monks from sleeping 
at their nocturnal services, made them drink the in- 
fusion of coffee, having heard the shepherds of the 
country say that they observed their flocks were more 
lively after browsing on the fruit of the plant. Its 
reputation spread through the adjacent countries, and 
in about two hundred years it had reached Paris. A 
single plant brought there in 1714 became the parent 
stock of the French coffee plantations in the West In- 
dies. The Dutch introduced it into Java and the East 
Indies, and the French and Spanish all over South 
America and the West Indies. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Very Ataguine.—The Waterford Mail says the in- 
tense heat in that part of Ireland has created quite a 
frenzy among the cattle, who are rushing about the 
, half mad, im all directions. An excited mob 
of British Bulls is bad efhough ; but think of a stam- 

e of frantic Irish Bulls! Perhaps they are all mov- 
ng toward Rome, to be canonized into Papal Bulls. 
Nothing more crazy can well be imagined. 


An Irishman wants to save four thousand dollars. 
He is in doubt whether to save $200 a year for twenty 
years, or $20 for two hundred. years. 

We do not wish to make young 
courtship unhappy, bat who waa it sal 
Time fly: then Time 
Frenchman. 


le during their 
** Love makes 
makes Love fy?” Surely a 


A well-dressed and rather ay youth asked a 
young lady who was reading in the cars, “ Is that seat 
engaged, adam ?" 
he answer was direct: “‘ Yes, Sir, and I am en- 
d too!” and the lady resumed her reading. 
suppressed titter from some ladies close by caused 
the young gentleman to make his exit. 


Cuoanoe or Reticion.—During the dog-days Mayor 
Hoffman has become a Muzzle-man. | 


Tue Demooratic CHERUB HAS NOTHING TO STAND on. 


urre Rient.—The gentleman who, a week or two 
back, “spoke against time” at a public meeting, has 
been obliged to apologize! 


A “Ligut 


aint is Pennyslvania the father of all the other 
es ” 

“Certainly not, my child; why did you ask that 
question ?” 

"Cause I see all the newspapers call it Pa.” 


The gentleman whose ‘‘ back was turned” when we 
last saw him, writes tv tell us that he has received na 
benetit from the operation—as yet! 


“Ah!” said a mizchievous wag to a lady acquaint- 
ance of an aristocratic cast, ‘I perceive you have been 
learning a trade.” 

‘*Learning a trade?” replied the lady, indignantly ; 
‘you aré very much mistaken.” 

**Oh, I thought by the looks of your €fieeks you had 
turned painter.” 

The lady waxed wrathy, and the wag vamoeed. 


HOW TO SLEEP IN CHURCH. 

Assuming that it is a duty, let us consider the man- 
ner of performing it. Like all other Christian prac- 
tices, there ought to be uniformity in the manner. 

1. It is an improper manner of performing this duty 
to nod, and for the plain reason that the worshiper 
attracts too much attention. We are every where 
taught to avoid ostentatious display in our worship. 
The Pharisees were condemned for praying at cor- 
ners of the street, that they might be seen of men. 
On the same principle the nodding worshiper is con- 
demned, for he is making too public a display of his 
devotions. 

2. Nor is it 
this 
ly because it is a direct infraction of the golden rule. 

uppose, for instance, that your next-door neighbor 
is asleep; by your snoring he will be 
ably awakened. 
would they should do to you. 

3. It is wrong to injure one’s health while — 
worship; and all ee admit that to sleep wit 
the head thrown k and the mouth wide open is 
liable to produce sore throat and hoarseness. Besides, 


r the foregoing reasona ; but main- 


paper to snore in the performance ot *j 
ly fo | 


disturbed, prob- | 
This is not doing unto others as you — 


flies sometimes get intothe mouth on such occasions, | 
and by their injurious explorations tickle the delicate | 


membranes and cause horrible sternutations and 
coughing, which is very injurious to health. 
4 To sleep with head 


resting on the arms of the | 


worshiper and the face buried up in the cuffs of the | 


coat, is the most a way of offering a sleep 
worship. First, because it is aleo injurious to health, 


and, mainly, because it is a direct violation of the | 
Scriptures, which command us to let our light soshine 


that men may profit by our example. In this case it 
is impossible to khow whether the Christian wor- 
shiper is asleep or awake. 
ukewarmness—neither the one thing nor the other. 


An officer who was inspecting his company one | 
sadly be- 


oe spied one private whose shirt was 
me 
“‘ Patrick O’Flinn,” called ont the captain. 


in 
‘*Here, yer Honor!” promptly responded Patrick, 


with hand to his cap. 


p 
“*How long do you wear a shirt?” thundered the | 


officer. 


“ Twenty-eight inches long,” was the rejoinder. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 
The baker and his customer 
A kindred nature show; 
The latter needs the “staff of life," 
The former kneads the dough! 


If “a pin a day is a groat a year,” as the proverb | 


has it, what will ten-pins every day bring a man to? 


—To the bowling-alley, we suppose. 


Love's Lost—A hen setting on wooden eggs. 
To Rerormers.—The man who would “mend the 


age,” must put a ‘stitch in time.” 


Weartuenr-wiss.—Always be particular in obeerving | 
where the wind drops; you may be called on to raise | 
it at a moment’s notice. 


The Democratic Party nails its flag to the mast of a 
shouts of defiance. 


vanquished ship, and goes down with 


Jt is a positive case of | 
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“UP AMONG THE NINETIES.” 


He was a very sensible, as well as witty and 
devout man, who, during the late ‘‘ torrid term” 
in this city, thanked Heaven that it was a term, 
and found its natural limit at last. It was, alas! 


| the unnatural limit to many lives. That terrible 


July week of hot days and suffocating nights 
will be long remembered by its mortality rate. 
Nothing like it has been known in a quarter of 
a century—the rate of deaths from sun-stroke 
was greater than that of the cholera; the city 
mortality usual to the season was more than 
doubled ; and the deaths from heat were twice as 
great as was ever known, except in the year 1866, 
and was considerably greater than in that ‘year. 
‘The fatal heat—the close atm 

every where, and all classes were affected by it; 


i\\i;| and sun-strokes were as frequent within doors as 
| in the open air. 


We gave lately a full account of the hor- 
scenes at the Morgue and the hospitals. 
They were not the only places affected by the 
pe pe oe of the heat, but the public places 
of amusement and the churches were deserted ; 
the streets were + pe ome by gentlemen in their 
shirt-sleeves; the cooler spots were crowded to 
suffocation ; the residents rf Fifth Avenue stole 
a lesson from the denizens of the Five Points, 
and made evening lounging-places and even bed- 
rooms of their house-tops. One of our artists 
(probably struck by an idea rather than the sun, 
and drawing inspiration rather than disease from 


the heat-poisoned atmosphere) has happily illus-. 


trated the “‘ torrid term” in our engraving on page 
500, from another and more pleasant point of 
view than that which we adopted last week. The 
picture at the same time presents most admivebly 
the contrast existing between Broadway and the 
Bowery, those two great arteries of the city, filled 
almost to bursting with such different blood. 
Every citizen of New Yosk will recognize in- 
stantly the accuracy of the picture; nothing 
could more clearly convey to the minds of ‘the 
thousands of distant readers, who are always wish- 


| ing to know more about New York, the vast dif- 


ference between the two great streets, and the two 
great classes of the metropolis. Each scene is a 

very frequent one; but you never see the Broad- 
way character in the Bowery, and the Bowery 
waifs do not deign to lunch on Broadway. The 
| elegant saloon and the stylish dresses are never 


|} seen in the Bowery, and, thanks in part to an 


efficient police, the nuisances of street eating- 
counters are not often found on Broadway. 


THE MARYLAND FLOOD. 


ADDITIONAL particulars of the Maryland flood 
indicate that the disaster was much more serious, 
both to life and property, than was at first ¢up- 
posed. We give on page 517 several illustrations 
of the scenes at Baltimore and Ellicott City 
which, with those presented last week, will give 
the reader an idea of the horrors of the flood. 

Our first engraving shows the scene on Jones's 
Falls at Hillen Street, Baltimore, on the second 
evening after the subsidence of the flood. The 
drawing was taken from just above Hillen Street, 
looking down Jones's Falls, as the usually nar- 
row and shallow stream is called, toward the 
accumulated débris of the flood at the bridge 
across Gay Street. 

The engraving at the bottom of the same page 
represents the scene at the same time on Har- 
rison Street, through which, it will be remem- 
bered, the water ran in great fury. At the time 
the sketch was mad® order had been restored, 
but such order was never seen before. The 
streets were filled with broken and muddy furni- 
ture, the awnings were hung with grass, drift- 


wood, and various other substances which had - 


floated down with the angry tide; the cellars of 
the houses were filled with water; the basement 
floors were uninhabitable, and the residents were 
confined to their upper chambers. 

The other illustration shows the scene of the 
greatest destruction, at Ellicott City. It was on 
the east bank of the river that the flood was most 
destructive. The greater part of the buiddings 

destroyed were there situated, and all the persons 
whose lives were lost were dwellers in this ill- 
fated section. So complete is the destruction on 
that side that those entering the town in that di- 
rection y recognize it as once forming a 
material part of the flourishing city. In S 
thirty-two buildings were 
which were dwellings, and the oT 
persons are known to have been lost. e en- 


tire row of houses between the turnpike bridge | 


and the Patapsco Mills were all swept away. 
The most of the persons whose lives were lost 
were occupants of houses in this row. 

The Granite cotton-mill, belonging to Bensa- 
min Derorp, of Baltimore, an immense struc- 
ture, erected in the most substantial manner at 

a cost of $50,000, was among the most valuable 
buildings destroyed. The ruins of this mill are 
shown on the left of our engraving. All the em- 

yés in the factory escaped, except Matus 

‘Cavey, an old man, employed as a cloth- 
packer, who perished with the building. 

Next in point of loss was that sustained by 
the Patapsco flour-mills. CHartes A. Gam- 
BRILL’s lower flour-mill was entirely swept away, 
there being scarcely a vestige left to mark where 
it stood. and another man, 
Witi1am Sxrver, were in the mill at the time, 
and with its ruins were carried down the stream. 
Stect was subsequently rescued at the Relay 
House, six miles below. His body was badly 
eut and bruised by coming in contact with the 
floating debris. The vpper mill was also ma- 
terially damaged, the northwest corner. being 
washed out, and all the machinery on the lower 
floor, together with a large quantity of flour, 
etc., carried away. The bridge belonging to the 
mills across the “Patapsco, connecting with the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, was swept away. 
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THE BOWLINE. 


PERCH FISHING AND STURGEON 
CATCHING. 

Ir was a hot dav in July. 
fi-l for perch in the Delaware—that sport of 
which the ladies are so fond—and the plan we 
lod determined ‘on was one we had often fol- 
| wed with success, There are various methods 

‘tixhing for perch, but the one most in vogue in 


neighborhood was to use the ‘* bowline” from* 


wat. As all our readers may not be familiar 
this pisecatorial instrument as illustrated 
ve we will descnbe it. <A is a “* dipsy lead,” 
eihing nearly a pound. B is a stout cord, 


neid in the hand of the fisherman. CC are slen- 


de rods of whalebone, to the extremities of which 
are fastened long catgut snoods, E E, holding 
two or three hooks each. Upon the delicate 
elasticity of the ** bow” (as the whalebones are 
called), much of the syecess of the fisherman de- 
pends. Sometimes the bows are in one piece 
und bent at an angle of about 90°, but are often 
in two parts, each about fifteen inches long, and 
jvined at the angle for convenience in carrying. 
‘the bow is supported and steadied above and be- 
low, as is shown in the drawing, and should hang, 
almost horizontally, about ten inches above the 
lead. ‘The tide, carrying out the 
snoods and hooks, causes them to 
float near the bottom of the river, 
and at such a distance from the rest 
of the apparatus that the fish are not 
led to suspect the existence of de, 
ception; while the whole arrange, 
ment, in a well made bowline, ia 
such that the slightest nibble will 
be felt by the foretinger of the fisher- 
man. Frequently six fish will be 


' excellent, but only useful when the biting is very 
| lively, fur it easily washes off the hook. Stur- 


We were going to | 


geon rove is also used, and various other matters, 
but for general fishing nothing is more reliable 
for perch than dung-werms. ‘They are found in 
barn-yards, in moist places, and should be red, with 
yellow rings, and very lively. Common earth- 
worms may answer to cover the hook when there 
is nothing else, but they are chiefly affected by 
those fish that are found on muddy bottoms. 
The place where the boat should be anchored is 
of the greatest importance. Perch are generally 
found upomsand ‘* bars,” where the water is not 
much over ten feet deep at high tide, and the 
fishermen are very careful to get over the exact 
spot where they know the fish are generally to 
be found. After the boat is quietly anchored, 
those who know the most take their seats in the 
stern, which is by far the best place for success- 
ful sport. We have seen a man in the stern 
catching fish as fast as he could haul them up, 
while another, comfortably seated in the bow, 
had scarcely ever a nibble. The reason is plain, 
for the further from the boat the lines are the 
more likely the fish are to approach them; and 
those from the bow are carried under the boat, 
while those from the stern are floated out some 
distance by the tide, which is generally strong 
enough to carry the lead eight or ten feet before 
it touches bottom. We have been out with ama- 
teurs who sneered at the efforts of more experi- 
enced men to find the right spot at which to 
anchor. ‘* Here is the river, and the fish are in 
it,” said they. ‘* Let’s anchor any where and 
go to work.” But they knew but little of the 
habits of the fish they were after, being aware 
that they had the bad taste to lunch on worms, 
and often came to grief in consequence of in- 
dulging their appetites. Wudile over a sand- 
bank, at the right depth of water and phase of 
tide, perch may be caught in abundance, so at a 
few yards’ distance, among reeds, weeds, and 
mud, there will be nothing but eels and a few 
cat-fish (which latter, however, are well worth 
catching). The position illustrated below is not 
uncommon. As may be easily deduced, it is 
better to anchor a little above the bank if the 
tide is strong. : 

The best time for perch-fishing is during the 
ebb-tide. In the flood and high tides they may 
be taken near shore, among the spatterdocks, 


hauled up at a time, as often as the 
line can be baited and lowered. 
Now there is no doubt that to ail 
up a perc on several or each of the 
hooks is very pleasant and encour- 
aging, but if one of the fish happens 
to be an eel the case is widely dif- 
ferent, and it must be got off the 
line quickly and decisively, or such 
a ** mess” will ensue as mav put an 
end to one’s fishing for an hour. 
The appearance of a line, if an eel is not instant- 
ly removed, is something like that in the cut. 
Add to the trouble of disentanglement the fact 
that every thing is covered with slime from the 
body of the unfortunate anguilla, and the com- 
fort of the situation ean be imagined. A heavy 
knife or small hatchet is very useful when the 
eel can not be detached by the dextrous jerk 
known to experienced fishermen. As to the 
bait there are various kinds in use, Shad roe is 


= 
> 


ANCHORING ANY WHERE. 


with pole and cork-line. It is generally under- 
stood that the earlier in the morning the tide be- 
gins to ebb the better the sport. 

We will not now describe how we reached the 
proper place, how we anchored and fished, and 
what moderate luck we had. These things we 
must merely mention, and proceed to tell how 
that about three o’clock we concluded, as the 
tide was no longer suitable, to go up a creek on 
the other side of the river and try for cat-fish. 


‘ 


rowed leisurely toward the Pennsylvania 

When we were about a quarter of a mile from 
the shore, and pulling gently at the aft oar, we 
saw rise swiftly up from the depths, ten feet into 
the air, and but half an oar’s hength distant, a 
great, white, shining apparition! In another in- 
stant a great sturgeon fell into the boat! Seven 
feet long he was, and terribly frightened; and 
he tossed and rolled and lashed his tail, so that 
had we been in a light boat we should certainly 
have been introduced into the sturgeon’s element 
almost as quickly as he was into ours. But the 
stout fishing-boat was wide enough and strong 
enough to hold a raging sturgeon; and 80 it 
held him safely, and he raged in vain. For an 
instant we sat in silence. The surprise and 
fright was so sudden that we only stared at the 
great fish, which, now having wedged his head 
under the seat, began to lash his tail and body 
about in a fearful manner. From their position 


in th. stern two of the party were in imminent 
i danger of being knocked overboard every ume 
that immense tail swept by them, which it did at 
about the rate of thirty times a minute. Crowd- 
ing back as far as they could get themselves, 
they held up their feet so as to be out of the arc 
described by the sturgeon’s tail. We soon be- 
gah to feel the necessity of acting, for we ex- 
pected every moment that, with his body for a 
lever and his head as the fulcrum, the sturgeon 
would wrench off the seat under which he was 
endeavoring to squeeze himself, and thus injure 
the boat. As their position prevented action, 
those in the stern could only shout ‘*‘ Knock him 
in the head!” Another—a novice—hastily put 
on his coat, and seizing his basket, seemed to be 
actuated by the intention of getting out and go- 
ing immediately home. However, he stopped, 
and, apparently changing his mind, sat down 
again, still tightly grasping his effects. 

‘Therefore it was that the man in the bow was 
the only one on whom we could rely. He was 
ready for any thing. ‘‘Take an oar and kill 
him!” we shouted; and seizing one, and striding 
across the boat, in front of the prostrate fish, he 
rapidly, and with all his might, began to ram the 
creature's head with the handle of the heavy oar, 
holding it nearly perpendicularly, so as to get 
the full effect. Most of the mighty blows struck 
fairly ; but as the fish’s head was rounded, and 
very slippery, those strokes which slid off came 
with their full force on the bottom of the boat. 
[n about a minute he had a hole in the sturgeon’s 
head and a crack in the bottom planks of the 
boat. When we saw the water coming in we 
shouted to him to stop. But no; his blood was 
up; the sturgeon was not yet dead ; and until he 
was—whang! bang! crack! crash! In a few 
minutes the apertures in both the boat and the 
sturgeon’s head were considerably enlarged ; and 
perceiving that the fish was nearly dead, and 
that the boat was nearly swamped, the mighty 
rammer ceased his efforts. 

As we had no time to spare, if we wished to 
reach the shore before the boat should fill with 
water, the gentlemen at the stern let down their 
feet and passed their disabled enemy; and four 
oars being manned, we ran the boat ashore at 
the mouth of the creek before she had time to 
swamp. ‘There we hauled up, and examined into 
our condition. ‘The boat and the sturgeon were 
the greatest sufferers. ‘The latter, however, 
showed that he was not as easily defeated as we 
supposed ; for on attempting to handle him he 
began to flounder about in such a way as to show 
that he had enough life in him to give us trouble 
yet, particularly as he seemed desirous of squeez- 
ing his way up toward the bow of the boat, where 
he would interfere with our rowing. However, 
we tied him to the seat in such a way as to keep 
him there for the short time he had to live; and 
then, after resting and congratulating ourselves 
upon our good luck in securing the fish, and es- 
caping with so little damage, we concluded to 
row to our starting-place, which we thought could 
be done by keeping near shore and continuously 
bailing. It proved hard work, but we reached 
the tavern in safety, and astonished the inhabit- 
ants of the village by our extraordinary haul. 
By the time the great fish had had ropes attached 
to him and had been hauled on shore, and we 
had collected our lines, baskets, etc., the boat 
was filled with water up to her gunwales. The 
sturgeon measured several inches over seyen feet 
in length, and was estimated to weigh, at the 
least, two hundred pounds. 

Such adventures as this of ours are not of com- 
mon occurrence, although more than fifty years 
ago the same thing happened to the writer's fa- 
ther and his brother, as they were rowing across 
the Delaware, about thirty miles above where we 
were fishing ; but they did not secure the stur- 
geon, and the brother’s arm was broken. The 
fishermen told us that though these fish very oft- 
en sprang out of water, near their boats, they 
seemed perfectly able to avoid coming nearer 
than was safe for themselves and the boatmen ; 
but our man asserted that they were so much 
worse of late years than they had been when he 
was young that he was afraid to go out alone, 
for he considered that they made entirely too 
close shaves in their gymnastic performances. 


A GREAT SOLAR ECLIPSE. 


On the 17th of August, of this year (1868), 
there will occur the most remarkable solar eclipse 
that has taken place within historic times, or 
that will take place for many hundreds of years. 
A black shadow upward of 140 miles in diame- 
ter, surrounded by a penumbra 4000 miles wide, 
will sweep from the eastern parts of Africa across 
the Arabian Sea, the Indian peninsula, and the 
East Indian Archipelago—a distance of more 
than 8000 miles. The Royal and the Astro- 


| nomical Societies of Great Britain have sent out 
expeditions, well supplied with telescopes, spec- 


With this in.cution we pulled up the anchor and | 
shore. 


troscopes, polariscopes—in fact, with all the a 

| pliances of modern astronomical science—to take 
advantage of so favorable an opportunity for v})- 
taining an answer to the interesting questions re- 
specting solar physics which have. been suggeste.| 
by the phenomena of former eclipses. The Rh us- 
sian Government has sent an expedition to Aden. 
almost the nearest point at which the eclipse w j!! 
be visible as a total one. The French Govern- 
ment sends out M. Jansen, the eminent observer, 
at the head of a well-appointed expedition. ‘The 
Pope sends out Father Secchi. Mr. Pogson, the 
superintendent of the Government observatory at 
Madras, will also take part in the work of ob- 
serving the eclipse. He has been supplied by 
Mr. Huggins, the eminent spectroscopist, with 
instruments for analyzing the light from the 
corona and the colored prominences. <A par- 
ticular interest is attached to the inquiry in con- 
sequence of the remarkable discoveries which 
have been made during the past few years by di- 
rect examination of the solar orb. The whirling 
motion of the solar spots; their strange periodic- 
ity; the singular association which exists be- 

tween this periodicity and the periodicity of ter- 

restrial magnetic variations; the suspected influ- 
ence of the planets upon the solar atmosphere ; 

these and many other singular discoveries await 

interpretation, and a strong impression prevails 

among astronomers that the solution of these 
problems will be hastened if the observations of 

the great eclipse should prove successful. [Every 

thing seems favorable—the fegularity of the In- 

dian climate; the long range of inhabited coun- 
try traversed by the shadow ; the careful prepa- 
ration which has been made for spectroscopic ub- 
servation, and for taking photographic views of 

the phenomena presented during the totality. 
these circumstances, and the exceptional charac- 

ter of the eclipse itself, combine to afford prom- 

ise of interesting and important discoveries. 


SHANNON'S MODEL. 


IMMEDIATELY to the right of the space in the 
handsome galleries of the Academy of Design 
allotted to water-colors there has been, since the 
opening night of this Annual Exhibition, a large 
vacant space. ‘The fact that the position is one 
of the best lighted in the room makes visitors, 
who are “not wholly ignorant of the troubles of 
‘*hanging committees,” wonder why it is not 
filled. Some of the invited guests, who were 
present on the opening night, and who remember 
the scene which occurred in front of the large 
painting catalogued *‘No. 123. Venus Rising 
from the Sea,” which hung there for that single 
evening, may know why it hangs there no longer, 
and it may be they are aware of the romance con- 
nected therewith ; but few even of these can have 
heard the particulars of the final dénouement of 
this singular family history. ence I tell it. 

In the spring of 1865 Mr. Thomas B. Shan- 
non en my study, and, throwing himself on 
the lounge with a fatigued air, exclaimed : 

Well, congratulate me!” 

**On what ?” 

** Work is over, and I am ready at last for my 
two years’ holiday.” 

‘¢ Your work is about to begin, I suppose you 

” 


‘*No, no, Isay. It is over, I tell you. Oh! 
you don’t know, my dear fellow, the drudgery of 
talking commissions; the settlement of money- 
matters; the drawing up of terms; the closing 
of bargains with drafts and checks which I can't 
understand. Pajnting the pictures is nothing. 
That is the labor that physics all pain—the labor 
I delight in. Painting is pleasure.” 

But, to be more brief, Shannon explained that 
the commissions which he had sought had been 
obtained, and he was authorized to make one 
large equestrian portrait, two large paintings il- 
lustrative of mythological subjects, and several 
from sketches of war incidents and American 
scenery. Among them was one of ‘* Venus 
Rising from the Sea,” for Mr. Gideon L. Van- 
derwater of this city, a gentleman of culture and 
wealth, well known by the artists as a liberal 
patron, and admired by them as a sensible and 
critical connoisseur of the fine arts. The artist 
was V wisely left uninstructed in his treat- 
ment of the rather hackneyed theme; a hand- 
some sum was named as the price of the picture, 
and the privilege of exhibiting it before its de- 
livery to the purchaser was also claimed and 
granted. 

It is not necessary to narrate at this point the 
incidents of Shannon’s two and a half years’ stay 
in Rome, or to notice in detail the result of his 
labors. Only one of the incidents of that resi- 
dence, and only one of the pictures painted by 
him, have aught to do with this history. ‘The 
incident will be mentioned in its proper place ; 
the picture was the one ordered by Mr. Vander- 
water, and which, as I have before stated, hung 
for a single night in the Academy of Design, 
New York, catalogued ‘* No. 123. Venus Rising 
from the Sea. T. B. Shannon.” 

Unfortunately for me, as the narrator of this 
story, I did not arrive at the Academy of Design 
on the opening night of the Exhibition of 1868 
until a late hour of the evening. I am compelled 
to give the facts of the occurrences on that even- 
ing from the statement made to me by Mr. Shan- 
non. 

The painting arrived from Europe but a few 
days before the opening of the Exhibition, and 
was hung immediately without being previously 
shown to Mr. Vanderwater. It was, therefore, 
only after being there displayed that Mr. Van- 
derwater saw it, 

He entered the Academy on the evening in 
question in company with his sister and his 
youngest daughter, his wife and eldest daughter 
being at this time in Europe. Soon after enter- 
ing the room he descried Mr. Shannon, and mak- 
ing his way through the crowd he arrested him 
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and welcomed him home again in very warm 
terms. At the end of the conversation Miss 
Yanderwater, taking Mr. Shannon’s arm, joined 
with her father in begging the artist to guide 
them to the picture in which they were all inter- 
ested—either as painter or purchaser, Shannon 
might have consistently declined in the mixed 
crowd present, all of whom could not know the 
circumstances of the case and the relations of the 
parties to himself as far as the picture was con- 
cerned, but having no false modesty, and caring 
little for the opinion of those of the crowd who 
did not know him, and not fearing that of those 
who did, he acted as the guide of Mr. Vander- 
water and the ladies, and escorted them to the 
icture. 

On first looking at the painting there came 
from Mr. Vanderwater and his fair companions 
simultaneous cries, not of admiration, but aston- 
ishment. Miss Vanderwater dropped the arm of 
the artist, and convulsively clasping that of her 
father, pointed nervously to the picture and whis- 
pered in his ear. His sister made similar move- 
ments, and a hurried exchange of whispers was 
had between the two ladies. Mr. Vanderwater 
passed his hands before his eyes, readjusting his 
eye-glasses as if fearful they had deceived him ; 
and then, after a few seconds of observation of 
the picture, he turned full upon Mr. Shannon, 
who stood slightly in the back-ground. A num- 
ber of the promenaders, attracted by the strange 
manner of Mr. Vanderwater and the ladies, had 
gathered near by, and now observed with evident 
interest the scene enacted before the picture. 

At length Mr. Vanderwater spoke, addressing 
himself to Mr. Shannon in curt but still impas- 
sioned phrases, in which the emotion he felt was 
smothered but not concéaled : 

‘*'The face of your Venus is not a conception 
of your own ?” he asked. 

Mr. Shannon did not answer. 

**It is a portrait ?” continued Mr, Vanderwa- 
ter, still interrogatively. 

Still Mr. Shannon did not answer. He after- 
ward confessed to me that he was somewhat sur- 
prised by the questions. 

‘*Come, Sir,” continued Mr. Vanderwater, 
** vou must answer. You had a model for that 
face—and figure.” 

Yes,” answered Shannon—‘“‘ ves, I had a 
model.” 

Who ?” 

“*T beg pardon, Mr. Vanderwater; that you 
have no right to ask.” 

** But I do ask—I will know—I have a right.” 

** When you have proved the right I may an- 
swer the question.” | 

‘**'That is too easily proved, I fear. Here!” 
he exclaimed, seizing and opening a locket which 
hung around his daughter's neck, ‘‘do you see 
this? ‘That is her portrait,” 

** Good Heavens!” exclaimed Shannon, look- 
ing at the face in the locket. ‘* Hlow came you 
by this ?” 

** It is the same then ?” 

‘*The same? yes. But how here—how came 
you with it?” 

** Easily enough, Sir. The lady—your model, 
Sir,”.with a sneer and curl of his lip, ‘is my 
wife.” 

Before Shannon could speak Mr. Vanderwater 
turned, and said: 

** You shall hear from me again.” And full 
of rage the old man left the room, bearing the 
ladies on his arms, and endeavoring as best he 
could, but with little success, to conceal the 
emotion and excitement under which he was la- 
boring. 

Shannon was utterly dumfounded by the dé- 
nouement, and I found him on entering the 
Academy, ten minutes after this occasion, en- 
deavoring to reconcile the conflicting facts. He 
at once informed me of the incident—the simulta- 
neous recognition by Mr. Vanderwater, his sister 
and daughter, of the remarkable portrait, the 
statement of Mr. Vanderwater that the model 
was his wife; the possession by him of a photo- 
graph of the lady, and yet the impossibility of 
her being, as he had asserted, his wife. 

He suddenly turned to me, and said : 

** Has Mr. Vanderwater been twice married ?” 

** No,” I answered. 

** Then his wife, if the mother of the young 
lady I met this evening, is a woman of forty or 
more.” 

‘** About forty-two, I should say. She mar- 
ried young.” 

** ‘Then it can not be her. But, pshaw! what 
am I thinking of? Of course she can not be Ais 
wife, as—” 

He hesitated, and I asked, 

** Why ?” 

**Tt’s of no consequence, 
woman, not over nineteen.” 

** Did you explain this?” 

**T had not time. He left me so abruptly.” 

** You can of course satisfy him that the lady 
is not his wife.” 

**I can at least assure him so, for I never saw 
Mrs. Vanderwater in my life.” 


She is a young 


** Yet she has been for a year past in Europe—. 


the last winter in Rome.’ 

‘* Singular, isn’t it? Nevertheless, my model 
was not Mrs. Vanderwater.” 

** Who was she ?” 

** A young Italian girl whom I met en route to 
Florence in 1865, when I was going to Rome. 
She was alone—in trouble—evidently flying from 
someone. I protected her, and she accompanied 
me to Rome.’ 

‘* Where you set her up in business as a mod- 
cl, aud otherwise protected—” 

“top, Harry; no jokes on that subject.”’ 

**{ beg pardon, my boy, but—” 

‘* I can tell you no more than this.” 

** Will that satisfy Vanderwater ?” 


** To tell you the truth, my dear fellow, I don’t , 


care whether it does or not. I shall explain no 
further,” 


On the following day I saw Mr. Vanderwater. 
I was not authorized by Shannon to do so, but I 
presumed on our long friendship—though some- 
what cooled since his return from Rome, some 
other friend having won some of his affection— 
to act in his interest. Mr. Vanderwater gave 
me a warmer reception, on my announcing my 
business, than I had expected, and at once took 
me into his library. 

‘*T had thought to send to you for Mr. Shan- 
non’s address,” he said. 

I named his hotel. He had usually stopped 
at my house; but on his return he had gone to 
a quiet hotel in the city, and had declined to 
make my house his home as usual. 

‘‘Thank you. I would prefer to communicate 
with him through you, if you are in any way au- 
thorized to act for him in the matter of our busi- 
ness arrangements.” 

‘* But I am not,” I answered. 

‘* Then, will you act for me? I am desirous 
of closing our agreement for this picture. I am 
ready to pay the balance due him, and will make 
him a liberal allowance in addition to the sum 
agreed on, if he will renounce the privilege of ex- 
hibiting it further.” 

‘* Under the circumstances, I can promise that 
he will consent to the removal; but he will de- 
cline any consideration for doing so.” 

‘*Thank you. Will you see him, give him 
this check—filling it up for the amount you can 
agree on as right, you acting for me—and ob- 
tain his consent to the withdrawal of the picture 
from the Academy ?” 

I did so. I saw Shannon, paid the balance, 
closed the account, and carried his transfer of 
the picture to Mr. Vanderwater. 

The same day the picture was removed from 
the Academy, and passed into the hands of Mr. 
Vanderwater. What disposition was made of it 
at that time I do not know. 

As we left the building Mr. Vanderwater re- 
quested me to go with him to his residence, as 
he had a second and more serious communication 
to make through me to Mr. Shannon. We got 
into a cross-town car, which was passing the 
Academy at the moment, and started for his 
hduse. 

As we were making the sharp curve in front 
of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, at Madison Square, 
I was suddenly roused from some meditations 
into which I had fallen by a sharp, nervous grasp 
of my arm. I turned in my seat. It- was 
Vanderwater who had startled me. He was 
bent in his seat gazing fiercely through the low 
windows of the car, and“poifting at an open 
carriage, which came from lower Fifth Avenue, 
and was crossing the square, going north. In it 
sat Shannon, and beside hing a lady. 

I recognized Mrs. Vanderwater ! 

Her husband, too, had seen her, but instead of 
springing from the car and pursuing the carriage, 
which was now passing rapidly through upper 
Fifth Avenue, he sat like one in a stupor. He 
did not speak a word, but sat like a statue in his 
place, and almost as white and cold. When we 
had reached the street on the car route nearest to 
his house we got out. He took my arm, but 
showed no other sign of emotion. We walkeda 
block, and turned the corner nearest his house. 
We were surprised to find a carriage at the door, 
and the servants removing baggage from it into 
the house. He quickened his step, drawing me 
rapidly with him. As we entered the gate and 
were ascending the steps a slight scream was 
heard in the parlors, followed by a cry of ‘‘ Papa! 
papa!” and there came bounding out to meet 
him a young girl still in her traveling-dress. She 
threw her arms around his neck. It was his 
daughter—the one who had been traveling in 
Europe with her mother. She smothered him 
with kisses, and he carried her, half fainting with 
joy, and amidst her convulsive sobs, into the 
parlor, whither I follewed. Miss Vanderwater 
was there, and, seeing my natural embarrass- 
ment, she came up to me and told me the par- 
ticulars of her sister's unexpected arrival. Her 
statement was interrupted by the father, who 
started up and asked, wildly, 

** And your mother—where is she ?” 

**She remains in Europe,” answered his daugh- 
ter. ‘*Oh! papa—” 

‘*In Europe? Are you sure?” 

** Yes, yes; but let me tell you all about it. 
Oh, papa! do you Know ma thinks she has found 
Nellie?” 

‘* Found Nellie!” exclaimed the father. 

*“*Oh, it is so strange! When we were in 
Rome early this year the Consul there told ma 
of a lady who had lately been privately married 
to a friend of his, and who strangely resembled 
her; and the likeness was so remarkable that 
the Consul afterward frequently referred to it. 
One day he brought us her photograph ; he told 
us that the lady and her husband had left Rome 
for Paris, and that he supposed there was no 
harm in showing us the photograph as confirma- 
tion of what he had said about the likeness. 
When he gave the photograph to mamma she 
just glanced at it and fainted away.” 

Mr. Vanderwater stared at his daughter in 


ent. 

** When she came to, which was in a few mo- 
ments, she said to me, ‘It is your sister, dear— 
I feel it is my lost baby.’ The Consul did not 
know what it ell meant, and I was too much 
agitated to tell him. When ma was sufficiently 
calmed she told him the story of how Nellie had 
been lost in Paris, fifteen years before, and how 
all search for her had been in vain. He at once 
became interested in the case, and set persons to 
work to trace up the gentleman and his wife. 
He said the gentleman had strong reasons for 
keeping the marriage a secret—that he wished 
to conceal Nellie’s antecedents. Oh, papa, she 


has been a model for one of the artists in Rome” 
—and amidst her sobs the agitated young girl 
went on to explain that the Consul and Mrs. 
Vanderwater were in Paris, cudeayoring to trace 


study law with Fi 


the couple whose names he would not divulge; 
while she, the daughter, had been hurried home 
to inform her father of the discovery. 

Instantly the truth flashed upon both our 
minds—the father’s and mine. 

** Quick, quick!” he said to me. ‘* You can 
catch them in the coach. Bring them here im- 
mediately !” 

I needed no second bidding. I sprang into 
the coach, from which Miss Vanderwater’s bag- 
gage had by this time been removed, and after a 
few words of direction to the driver I was soon 
whirling through the avenue in the direction of 
Central Park. It was only after passing as rap- 
idly as the rules permitted through the lower 
part of the Park that I descried Shannon's car- 
riage in the distance, near the Croton Reservoir, 
beyond the Ramble. I ordered the coachman 
to drive up to it, and hailing Shannon, I sprang 
out of my coach and went up to his. The lady 
drew her veil more closely about her face, and 
Shannon, rising in his seat, endeavored to inter- 
pose his body between her and me, 

** Shannon, | know all,” I said. 

“Know all? What do you mean, my 
friend ?” 

‘* Let me talk to you in quiet—you and your 
wife,” I said. 

He sat down again—sank back, as it were, in 
his seat. I sprang into his coach, and ordered 
his driver to turn back. Shannon made no re- 
sistance; the lady simply grasped his arm and 
asked what it all meant ? 

‘* | hardly know, my dear,” he said; *‘ but there 
is no reason to be alarmed. I confess,” he added, 
turning to me and smiling, *‘ 1 am somewhat as- 
tonished.” 

I explained in a few words, so that the lady 
might understand as well as he, and wound up, 
by telling him the suspicion of Mr. Vanderwat 
and myself that this was the lost Nellie. 

On the way to Vanderwater’s Nellie told her 
history as far as she herself knew it. Her early 
life had been spent in roaming about Europe; 
her parents—those she had known as such— 
were itinerant organ-grinders, who roamed about 
France and Germany and England. When she 
was ten years old they left her with a wine-grow- 
er in Italy, and she had labored in the vineyard. 
Subsequently, when older, she had fled from the 


harsh treatment which she had endured in the | 
wine-grower’s family, and in her flight she had | 


encountered Shannon. He had taken her with 
him to Rome, educated her, and eventually had 
inarried her. 

I shall not attempt to describe the scene when 
we entered the house. It is impossible to paint 
such painfully pathetic scenes without in some 
way detracting from their pathos and beauty. 
The reader’s imagination can supply a better de- 
scription. 

‘The remarkable likeness was not the only proof 
of the relationship which was finally adduced. 
‘There was found in Mrs. Shannon's possession a 
locket, marked N, V., and containing a portrait 
on ivory of Mrs. Vanderwater at twenty, which 
proved a perfect picture of Nellie at her present 
age. ‘The relationship was satisfactorily proved ; 
Mrs. Vanderwater was summoned from Paris by 
telegraph; and those curious for proof of the 
truth of this strange statement will find her name 
in the list of the arrivals by the Helvetia on the 
27th of June. 

It is unnecessary, of course, to pursue this dé- 
nouement further; the reader must intuitively 
know that painting, painter, and model have be- 
come domiciled in the house of their owner and 
father. 


JOSEPH G. COGSWELL, LL.D., 


LATE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ASTOR LIBRARY. 


Next to the liberal donor of the Astor Libra- 
ry, the public of this city are indebted for its 
great advantages to the practical and educated 
Librarian who first systematized and arranged 
its one hundred thousand volumes. The donor, 
as is well knowtm was the late Jonw Jacos As- 
tor. ‘The first Librarian of the institution was 
Dr. Joseru G. CoGswe.u, whose portrait we 
give on page 524, accompanied by a brief state- 
ment of his quiet but not uneventful life. It is 
the story of a great success in a singular field of 
labor. 

Dr. CoGswE Lt from his earliest infancy evinced 
a great desire to obtain knowledge ; he could read 
well enough at three years of age to be admitted 
to the public schools of his native town of Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts ; and he graduated at Har- 
vard in 1802 at the early age of 19. Bad health 
induced him in the same year to embark in a ship 
bound to the Cape of Good Hope and Calcutta ; 
he made such good use of his opportunity in ac- 
quiring all he could in regard to practical navi- 
gation that, on his return to America in 1807, 
he was urged by Mr. Witit1am Gray, a ship- 
owner of Boston, to take command of a large 
ship then fitting out fr a voyage to the north 
of Europe. He «i. d the offer in order to 
\ues, at Dedham. On 
the death of Mr. .\..-. in 1808, he for a time 
abandoned the law, and made a business trip to 
Barbary for Mr. Gray; on his retrrn he was 
admitted (1812) to the bar. In the same year 
he was married to a daughter of J, T. Gruman, 
then and for several subsequent terms Governor 
of New Hampshire. 

Mr. CocsweE ut left the law, in which he had 
established himself at Belfast, Maine, in 1813, 
to accept an appointment as a tutor at Cam- 
bridge. He resigned after a year to undertake 
a commercial venture in the Mediterranean ; 
this completed, he returned to Boston to be met 
by an’ advantageous and pleasant offer to ac- 
company ® young friend as tutor to Gottingen, 
and for an European tour subsequently. In this 


tour he was accompanied by Epwakp EVERETT 


and TICKNOR, 


While at Géttinger he first learned to under- 
stand the practical importance of a great library, 
that of the University there being the most sys- 
tematically classified and arranged, and, for its 
size, the best in Europe. From Professor Ben- 
ECKE, one of its principal librarians, he had lee- 
tures in the library explaining its arrangement 
and its mode of administration. The classifi- 
cation, which was the work of HEYNE, was sa 
thoroughly scientific that, when once explained 
to any one, he could find any book in the library 
without the aid of librarian or catalogue. 

While at Géttingen Mr. Cocswe_i was made 
a Doctor of Philosophy; and then made thé 
‘grand tour” of Europe. During the year 1818 
he made the tour of Switzerland on foot, travel- 
ing in this way over two thousand miles. He 
had an opportunity subsequently (1819) to ex- 
amine ‘the library of Dresden, in which he be- 
came greatly interested, and in which he learned 
much of a librarian’s peculiar duties from Von 
FALKENSTEIN, its librarian. 

On his return to America in 1821 he was ap- 
pointed Librarian and Professor of Mineralogy 
at Harvard. Here he had an opportunity of 
judging of the general state of the preparatory 
schools in the country, and from it was led to 
infer that they could be essentially improved. 
Mr. Georce Bancrort, who was then also an 
officer in college, and who had been at the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen with him, and had given par- 
ticular attention to the higher schools of Germa- 
ny, coincided with him in the above opinion, and 
agreed to join with him in establishing one of a 
like standard. ‘‘ Roundhill School,” ai North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, was opened by them Oc- 
tober, 1823, and within two years it numbered 
150 pupils. Its success was followed by the es- 
tablishment of several similar institutions in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and its influence is 
seen in the manly and elevated character of 
many of our most distinguished men who re- 
ceived their early education there. After Mr. 
Bancrort retired from it, in 1830, it was con- 
tinued by Mr. CoGswe vt until 1854, 

It was in the autumn of 1838 that Mr. Joun 
Jacos Astor first decided to found a great pub- 
lic library in the city of New York. He had long 
had in contemplation to bequeath to the city a 
considerable sum of money as a testimonial of 
gratitude for the opportnnity he had enjoyed in 
it of acquiring fortune, and of the good feelings 
he cherished toward it, but had not determined 
in what way his gift should be appropriated ; and 
for this purpose he consulted with Dr. Cocs- 
WELL, who took the liberty to ask Mr. Astor 
what amount he intended to give, and in what 
way he had thought to have it applied. Mr. 
Astor replied that the sum would be three hun- 
dred thousand dollars at least, and that the only 
object for its appropriation he had thought of 
was an equestrian statue of WasHixcToy in 
bronze, of colossal size. In regard to the lat- 
ter Mr. CoGswet_ replied, off-hand, that the 
value of a statue consisted in its being a tribute 
of respect from a nation or some gfeat public 
body, and that from an individual it could only 
be regarded as a work of art; but as the sum 
was so much larger than he expected—not then 
knowing how much Mr. Astor liked grand op- 
erations—he asked for a little time to deliberate 
upon it, and to be allowed to give an opinion in 
writing. ‘Two days after he called again on Mr. 
Astor with the paper containing his opinion and 
his reasons for it. ‘The substance of this paper 
was that the sum proposed to be given should 
not be applied to any object which the Govern- 
ment had power to provide for, or which the 
common feelings of humanity would be sure to 
secure, but to one which could only be pro- 
vided for by private munificence; that among 
the objects of the latter class there was none of 
such importance and of such urgent necessity in 
the city of New York as a great free public libra- 

for the use of every one who saw fit to repair 
to it for information. Mr. Astor listened at- 
tentively to the paper, and was so satisfied with 
the reasons given in it that he at once said, in a 
tone of decision, ‘* A library it shall be.” Lis 
mind was also made up to carry the project into 
immediate execution ; he directed that a plan of 
a library edifice should be obtained without de- 
lay; and when Mr. CoGswE ix went to Europe 
with his grandson, in 1839, he authorized him to 
go to Florence and buy the very valuable library 
which had been formed by Count Boutour iy, 
and was then offered for sale. Fortunately he 
was too late; before he reached Europe the li- 
brary had been sent to Paris, and was then sell- 
ing by auction. Valuable as it undoubtedly was, 
it was too exclusively an Italian scholar’s library 
to be of general use in New York. ‘She year after 
his return to America, by invitation of Mr. As- 
tor he became an inmate of his family, and wag 
occupied with him in almost 
about the projected library. Mr. Wasuincton 
Irvine and Mr. Henry Brevoorr often joined 
in these conferences, and taking every occasion to 
advise Mr. Astor to take measures for carrying 
his intentions into immediate execution, and thy 
would doubtless have been done but for the inde. 
cision arising from age and its infirmities. When 
Mr. Irvine was appointed Minister to Spain, in 
1842, he requested Mr. CoGsweii to go with 
him as Secretary of Legation, and procured his 
appointment to that office, which he declined 
from a fear that if he left Mr. Astor it might 
operate against the library. Nor did he regard 


this, as was generally supposed, a personal sac- | 


rifice made for the public good. ~He had be- | 
come strongly attached to Mr. Astor, and felt | 


grateful for the uniform kindness with which he 
had been treated by him, and regarded it as a 


privilege to listen to the words of wisdom which | 
often fell from his lips; and besides, by daily as- ' 
sociation with him, he hoped to effect the great | 


purpose which might otherwise fail. Six years | 
passed away in hope deferred, and but for that, 
on every account most pleasantly. Mr. Cocs. 
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WELL’s relations with Mr. Astor, and with ev- 
ery member of his family, were most agreeable 
and harmonious, and the society he met at his 
table was always intellectual and cultivated. 
Soon after Mr. Astor’s death, which happened 
March, 1848, the Trustees of the Library named 
in his will met and organized. Among their first 
acts was a call for plans of a library building, 
and the appointment of Mr. Cocswe i to the 


be 


tie 


office of Superintendent. By the conditions of 
the founder's will the amount bequeathed for the 
establishment of the Library was to be paid by 
his executors in annual installments, the first in 
one year after his death, which necessarily pre- 
vented any large immediate expenditures. In 
the mean while the Superintendent was occupied 
in making small purchases of books at home, 
and in preparing a prospective catalogue of works 
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THE SHAKSPEARIAN MEMORIAL LIBRARY AT BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND.—(See Pace 526 } 


deemed most important in forming the Library, 
which was printed in a volume of more than four 
hundred pages at his expense. In December, 
1848, an opportunity occurred for making ex- 
tensive purchases. ‘The large and very valuable 
library of the Duke of BuckinGHA™M was to be 
sold by auction in London, which the Trustees 
authorized the Superintendent to attend. He 
succeeded in obtaining from it many rare and im- 
portant works not to be had of the trade, and 
also made such considerable additions in London 
and Paris that he returned after a three months’ 
absence with more than twenty thousand vol- 
umes. Suitable rooms were provided by order 
of the Trustees, in which they were opened, 
placed on shelves, and catalogued. ‘The first in- 
stallment of the library fund being now paid con- 
tracts were made by the Trustees for a library 
building in conformity with the will of the found- 
er, who had wisely limited its cost to $75,000, 
and the work upon it was immediately begun. 
The prospective catalogue spoken of above was 
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finished and printed during the year 1850, serv- 
ing as a. manual in making new purchases. With 
this in hand the Superintendent again started for 
Europe on a book-buying tour. To this he gave 
fourteen months, from February 1851 to March 
1852, during which time’ he visited all the capi- 
tals of Europe, from Naples south to Stockholm 
north, buying books wherever they could be 
bought advantageously and establishing corre- 
spondences for the library with the leading pub- 
lishers and dealers in books in every considerable 
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. 
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, 


— 
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place. At the same time,to facilitate the work 
he caused to be printed in Brussels several sheets 
of desiderata, which were sent through the post- 
offices to the principal booksellers in Europe, re- 
questing them to affix prices to the books they 
had on hand, and return the sheets so marked 
to the house in Brussels from which they were 
received. In this way many books long ont of 
print were procured that most probably would 
not otherwise have been found. 

On his return in the spring of 1852 he found 


PURSUIT OF AQUATIC KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


SAILING-MASTER OF YACHT (0 Owner, who has a 


eat idea of his nautical knowledge ). “ Jam 


your helm hard a-starboard, if you please, Sir, or we’ll be into her !” 
_ Owner. “Starboard there! I’ve forgetten again which side that is, but then I’ll find it eut 
in a minute |” 


the number of volumes now bought amounted to 
nearly fifty, thousand, and that but little more 
than half of the $120,000 allowed by the will of 
the founder for the first establishment of the li- 
brary had been expended. After arranging the 
books thus far collected, and classifying them as 
far as could be done in the narrow quarters where 
they were placed, finding the new library edifice 
could not be finished for several months, he ask- 
ed and obtained permission of the Trustees to go 
to Europe a third time in search of books, vol- 


BETWEEN BOSTON AND NEW YORK ZOUAVE COMPANIES.—Sxercuep sr Srantey Fox.—{Ser Pace 526.] 


untarily offering to bear his own expenses. From 
this last trip he returned in March, 1853, with a 
freight of twenty thdusand additional volumes. 
The library building was now nearly ready for use, 
and in June of that year all the books that had 
been collected were removed to it, and arranged 
on the shelves so soon as practicable. By theend 
of the year the work was completed, and early in 
January, 1854, the Library was opened to the 
public with a greater number of volumes than 
any library then existing in the country contain- 


A MOVING TALE. 
SENTIMENTAL YounG LADY (on windward side, to 


quiet Old Party). “Oh! Mr. Jones, is 


not this ‘the Poetry of Motion?” Whenever I’m on the ‘glad waters of the dark blue sea’ I 


can net keep my feelings down ! 


des but his breakfast does 


Is it not so with you ?” 


The fact is, his feelings de not want fo come wp, 
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peri«? of five vears. ‘The internal administra- 

thi~ institution was condacted during the 
ight succeeding years bs Mr. CoGsweE Lt to the 
satisfuction of the reasonable part of the com- 
always to that of those who 


pred the liberty of abusing as well as using the 
beoks im it. So long-as it was rapidly increas- 
ing & printed catalogae could not be provi ed for 
it withoutincurring a useless expense, but it had 
4 manuscript alphabetical one. on slips. which 


iid Le indefinitely extended, as only one title 
: written on a slip. Jt had also a classified 
Che in manuscript corresponding to the clas-ifi- 


n of the books on the shelves. . Later, when 
t.¢ original appropriation for the library was ex- 
complete slobabetical catalogue Was 
by the Superintendent, and printed un- 


is revision, in fuur volumes royal 8vo. He 
also prepared. and had lithographed or auto- 
raphed at his own expense, 2 ciassified cata- 
Ingue of 420 pages of the bovks in the depart- 
ment of Oriental linguistics. In 1859, the North 

ary building. of the same general extent and 
construction as the South, was completed and 
presented to the Tyustees by Mr. WitLiam B. 
reak up 
the first arrangement of the books, as the shelves 
in the original building had become crowded, 
and to make such a distribution as would pro- 
vide for the future increase. The appropriation 
of one building to works of science and the oth- 
er to literature naturally suggested itself. This 
arrangement? was adopted, and the former class 
of books assigned to the South building, the lat- 
ter to the North. In the August recess of 1559 
the change was made, and every book that was 
removed passed through the hands of the Super- 
intendent, and was by him pnt in its new place. 
‘Lhese various labors soon told upon him, so that 
he was obliged in the following June to ask the 
‘Trustees for a furlongh of three months, which 
the? readily granted.. Having always experi- 
enced the recuperative infatfonces of a voyage 
across the Atlantic, he todk one more trip to 
Europe, but not without carrying the Library with 
himin his thoughts. He was allowed to expend 
$10,000 for the Library, and he brought back 
with him every dollar of-it in books. During 
his absence he visited Ireland, England, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany, Austria, and France, 
and returned somewhat invigorated in health. 
‘The waste of so much strength as he had ex- 


~ 
pended in the last dozen vears was not, howev- 


er. to be so easily repaired. After six months 
it became evident to him that he must retire from 
a post of such exhausting services; accordingly 
he sent in his resignation to the Trustees of the 
Library early in 1861, which was not accepted 
until the following autumn, when Mr. ScHrRoED- 
‘k Was appointed to succeed him, since which, 
sfiough released from the charge of the institu- 
dion, his interest in it hes not waned. + Not long 
tince, at the request of the Trustees, he prepared 
and published a supplementary volume of the 
catalogue, containing titles of all the books that 
had been added to the Library since the publi- 
cation of the previous volumes, with an Index to 
the subjects of all the books in the Library, al- 
phabetical and classified combined. 


A SHAKSPEARIAN LIBRARY. 


Is the preceding article we have given a very 
interesting and reliable account of the origin and 
growth of the Astor Library, of New York city. 
On the same page we illustrate the interior of 
the Shakspearian Memorial Library, in Bir- 
mingham, England. This library is one of the 
few permanent and sensible monuments which 
were produced by the Tercentenary commemora- 
tion. It is a purely Shakspearian Library, and 
the purpose is to place in it every real edition of 


. SHAKSPEARE’S works, and every book that has 
heen written to illustrate his plays and poems. | 
The pertinence of locating this at Birmingham ) 
. is that that city is the principal one in SuHaks- 


PEARE's county, and that its suburbs are filled 
with scholarly people. Mr. Samce, Timmins, 
the Honorary Secretary of the Library, did great 
service in editing and publishing, a few years 
ago, the first two editions of Hamlet side by side, 
on opposite pages. They were known as the 
** Devonshire Hamlets.” Mr. Timmins asks con- 
tributions to thi library from all students of and 
Writers upon SHAKSPEARE. In a letter to Mr. 
RicHarp Grant Wuite, the Shakspearian sclhol- 
ar and critic of this city, Mr. Timmins says: ‘‘ We 
do not ask an, favor, but we simply say to the 
author of every book about SHAKSPEARE, ‘we 
have begun a literary monument to SHA_SPEARE’S 
genius, and we invite you to contribute whatever 
stone or ornament you may have formed.’” In 
the case of Mr. Wurite, he writes that this is 
needless; for the society has bought his edition 
of SHAKSPEARE, and his critical books. The li- 
brary is the property of the town, and can not be 
sold or dispersed. ‘There is a handsome and in- 
creasing yearly subscription to it, and already 
rare books have been sent from Germany, France, 
etc... as well as England. It will be the most re- 
markable literary monument ever set up to any 
author; and every American author and publish- 
er should see that their editions are embraced 
in its catalogue. 


RAIL HUNTING IN VIRGINIA. 


Tue “Sora” of Virginia, the **Coo:” of the 
Carolinas, the ** Fresh. water mud-hen «of the 
more ignorant whites, and the ** Fro. ind’ of 
the more superstitious negroes of tl.e ~outh, is 
the Virginia Rail—Rallus Virgindnus—of the 
ornithologist. It is one of the most singular of 
American birds, and the manner in which it is 
caught is one of the most singular features of 
American hunting. ur ‘illustrations on page 
524 show the peculiarities of the bird, and indi- 
cate the manner in which he is caught. 


“1. The whole work had been done within a | 


| plump and fat. 


Although Wrsow has described the Sora—un- 
der the name of Rail—very little is known to the 
multitude in regard to its habits. In Virginia 
and the Carolinas the Sora is considered a grvat 
delicacy. It is a bird about ten inches in length, 
and in the season when they are hunted are very 
The top of the head and the 
upper surface of the body are black streaked with 
brown: the whule lower surface is orange-brown. 
It frequents marshy lands and rivers, and is 
to be found always about wet places. Its 


usual fi« | consists of small snail shells, worms 
and the .i.v< of insects which it extracts from 
the mud. it has a great aversion to taking to 


the wing, and never flies except when disturbed, 
and then seldom more than twenty or thirty 
yards. Nevertheless at the appearance of the 
first hard frost the Sora suddenly <isappears, 
and for the remainder of the winter is nowhere 
to be found in Virginia and the,Carolinas. It 
appears to fly well enough when the time comes; 
and it has been said that the bird has been seen 
many miles at sea. Owing to the sudden and 
mysterious disappearance of the bird there has 
long prevailed among the negroes of Virginia a 
belief that it turns into a frog, and hence the 
name given it., 7 

The manner of capturing them as it prevails in 
Virginia is shown in our engraving. ‘The hunts- 
men go upon the marshes at night, having a pan 
of burning pine-knots in the prow of their boat. 
The birds, which are very reluctant to leave their 
nests and hiding-places, fly up on the near ap- 
proach of the light, and are struck down by 


paddles, boughs of pine, or switches with the end 


branches intertwined and thus secured. Im- 
mense numbers are nightly captured in the Vir- 
ginia swamps in this manner, 


UNPUBLISHED POEM BY MILTON. 


Mr. Henry Morter has discovered an un- 
published poem which he believes to be Milton’s, 
He*found it written in a handwriting like Mil- 
ton’s on a blank leaf in a copy of the original 
edition of Milton’s poems in the British Museum. 
The poem was written in 1647, when Milton was 
38 years old, and is signed ‘‘ J. M., Ober., 1647.” 
It is an epitaph, apparently intended for himself, 
and certainly, if internal evidence may be trusted, 
it is Milton's. A good critic might have imitated 
his style, but nobody but Milton himself could 
have infused into those long words, and far- 
fetched thoughts, and forced images such a sub- 
tle melody as penetrates lines like these : 

“AN EPITAPH. 


‘*He whom Heaven did call away 
Out of this Hermitage of clay 
Has left some reliques in this Urn 
As a pledge of his return. 


**Meanwhile the Muses do deplore 
The ioss of this their paramonr, 
With whom he spo ere the day 
Budded forth ite tender ray. 
And now Apollo leaves his lays, 
And puts on cypress fér his bays: 
The sacred sisters tune their quills 
Only to the blubbering rills, 
Aud while his doom they think upon 
Make their own tears their Helicon; 
Leaving the two-topt Mount divine 
To turn votaries tu his shrine. 
Think not, reader, me less blest, 
Sleeping in this narrow chest, 
Than if my ashes did He hid 

Tnder some stately pyramid. 

If a rich tomb makes happy, then 
That Bee was happier far than men 
Who, busy in the apo | wood, 

Was fettered by the golden flood 
Which from the Amber-weeping tree 
Distilleth down eso plenteonsly ; 

For so this little wanton dif 

Most gloriously enshrined itself. 

A tomb whose beauty might compare 
With Cleopatra's sepulchre. 


“Tn this little bed my dust 
Incurtained round I here intrust; 
While my more pure and nobler part 
Lies entomb'd in every heart. 


“Then pass on gently ye that monrn, 
Touch not this vine hallowed Urn; 
These Ashes wich do here remain 

. A vital tincture still retain: 

A seminal form within the deeps 
Of this little chaos sleeps; 
The thread of life untwisted is 
Into its first existences ; 
Infant nature cradled here 
In its = appear ; 
ant, though entered into dust, 


Until sweet Psyche shall inspire 
A softening and etific fire, 
And in her fostering arms enfold 
This heavy and this earthly mould, 

en as I am I'll be no more, 
But bloom and blossom [as] bfefore], 
When this cold numbness shall retreat 
By a more than chymick heat. 

“J. M., Ober., 1647." 


ZOUAVE DRILL IN TOMPKINS 
SQUARE. 

THE competitive drill between the Montgom- 
ery Light Guard, of Boston, and Company E of 
the Twelfth New York Infantry, took place at 
‘Tompkins Square on July 30, and was witnessed 
by an immense crowd of citizens. It was hardly 
to be supposed that so apparently insignificant 
an affair as a drill by single companies would 
attract so great a concourse of ors, and 
the police arrangements were by no means ade- 
quate. ‘The entire State Guard became inter- 
ested in the affair, and thousands of them were 
in attendance, besides a vast number of more 
demonstrative, if less interested, persons. Our 
illustration will give an idea of the crowd and the 
scene. 

The uniform of the Twelfth Regiment, as is 
well known, consists of a dark blue coat and cap, 
both bordered with light-blue cord, light blue 
Zouave pantaloons, and light leather gaiters. 
That of the Montgomery Light Guard consists 
of «a dark-blne coat, red Zouave pantaloons, light 
leather gaiters, and a white cap, which, in cold 


weather, is exchanged for dark-blue. Half of 


| 


the men were veteran soldiers, and served during 
the war in the Ninth and Twenty-eighth Massa- 
chusetts regiments. All looked rugged and ac- 
customed to service. The company had won a 
champion flag for two successive years as the 
best-drilled in its regiment, and propose to com- 
pete for it again next September, when it will 
have the honor of permanently keeping it. It 
also won, last Spring, the champion flag for being 
the best-drilled company in the entire State of 
Massachusetts, but must hold itself subject to 
lose it whenever a rival shows more excellence. 
The freedom in both marching and the manual 
peculiar to old soldiers seemed to characterize 
this company in contradistinction to its rival, but 
its precision was no greater, nor was the loading 
superior. The two companies were much alike 
in their proficiency, and both won equal plaudits. 
A decision was rend in favor of Company E, 
not especially for greater excellence, but because 
their drill adhered more closely to the minutiz 
of ‘* Upton’s Tactics,” which was the standard 
by which the judges were to be guided. The 
Guard was perfectly satisfied with the award, the 
flag was presented to Company E, and both com- 
panies marched to Astor Place, where they broke 


ranks and dispersed. 


Sewrsc MACHINES AT THE Paris Exuisi- 
T1on.—‘‘ There seems to be considerable contra- 
diction among the successful exhibitors as to the 
awards made in this department. The recip- 
ients of the two gold medals severally advertise 
that theirs is the only gold medal, thus contra- 
dicting each other; while all the other prize-hold- 
ers concur that no gold medal was awarded to 
any sewing machine whatever. Happily, it is not 
our duty to decide this knotty question; but, be 
it as it may, the Grover & Baxer Sewinc 
Macutnes have received the very highest prize 


—above all medals—their representative in Paris | 


having been decorated by the Emperor with the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor.” 

We find the above in one of our English ex- 
changes, and transfer it to our columns with sat-— 
isfaction. It is gratifying to find that the Gro- 
ver & Baker Macurye, which stands so high 
at home, should also receive the highest honor 
abroad.—N. Y. Express. 


A Ccre ror Astuma. — Letters from Ex- 
President Van Boren, also from his physician, 
expressed much gratification with the result of 
taking Wuircoms’s Astuma Remepy. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GRANT-ED. 


The famous Cam Song and Chorus, sung b 


the Union Glee Cl ords F camer Kidder, c 
by Mrs. Duer, fo: ly Mrs. Parkhurst. 
Price 30 cen rcopy. Liberal discount to clubs. 


Agents wanted. 
Wa. A. POND & CO., No. 347 Broadway, N. Y. 


os OUSEHOLD MUSIC.” Published this day a 
new collection of popular Vocal and o-forte 
Masic, in books, 40c. each, printed on the finest toned 
paper from entirely new type, each number with i!lus- 
trated wrapper and a full illustration. Intended 
as a companion series to *s “ Musical Cabinet.” 
No. 1 contains fifteen household songs, No. 3 thirty sa- 
cred songs, No. 4 nine gems for piano-forte, No. 5 ten 
ems for piano-forte, No. 6 twenty-nine sacred pieces 
or piano. an with supplement, free on ap- 
plication. EY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


I GOT BIT. 


Mine eyes were swollen and almost shut, my whole 
face and arms were covered with ——— arge as 
my thumb, caused by musquitoes that infest this vi- 
cinity. I got Wolcott's Pain Paint, and made an ap- 
ee All pain and smart, as if by magic, instant- 

disappeared, the a subsided very soon, and 

cheerfully endorse it as the best thing in the world. 
JENNY WILLIAMS, Greenpoint, L. I. 


FRUIT. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Branp- 


pon, Author of Charlotte's Inheritance,” Aurora 
oyd,” 
50 cents. 
ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by Mail, on receipt of the Price. 


A.T.STEWART & CO. 
Will continue to offer, 

UNTIL THE OPENING OF THE NEW ADDITION 
TO THEIR STORE, 
Extraordinary Inducements to Customers, 
NOT ONLY IN THE PRICE BUT IN THE STYLE 
of their present stock of 
SILKS, SATINS, DRESS GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, 


LACES, SHAWLS, SILK AND CLOTH 
SACQUES, rro., Ero. ; 
READY-MADE SUITS OF SILKS, POPLINS, 
BAREGES, 
as low as $12 each upward; 
PARIS-PRINTED JACONETS, ORGANDIES, 
PERCALES, PRINTS, 
at 12}¢c. per yard upward; 

PIQUES, DOMESTIC COTTONS, ero. ; 
LINENS, SHEETINGS, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, 
TOWELINGS, erc., 
with every variety of 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 

Broapwar anp STREET. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
will open on MONDAY, AUGUST §8, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, 
A FEW BOXES OF SPLENDID SASH RIBBONS, 


THE FIRST IMPORTED. | 


Broapwax Sreesr. 


&c., &c. With Illustrations. svo, Paper, , 


FPRECELES, PIMPLES, TAN, 
MOTH-BLOTCHES, SUNBURN, 
and all eruptions of the SKIN effectually removed by 


PHALON’S “PAPHIAN LOTION.” 
Renders the SKIN and COMPLEXION 


SOFT, FAIR, and BLOOMING. 


This is the only harmjess and reliabie remedy for 
diseases of the skin, and bas been established 25 years. 


For ladies in the nursery it is of great importance. 
For gentlemen after sharing it allays the smarting pain 
and makes the face delightfully cool and pleasant. . 


PHALON’S “PAPHIAN SOAP” 
for the toilet, , and bath, delightfally perfumed, 


25 cents per cake. ld every where. 


“EEOR DE Mayo” 


A NEW PERFUME FOR 
THE *HANDKERCHIEF 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGCISTS. 
PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, N. Y. 


GRANT and COLFAX. 


For the best Campaign Medals, Pins, and Badges of 
GRANT & COLFAX, send to the oldest and most re- 
spectable manufacturers, who have made this business 
a specialty for the past nineteen years. We have now 
ready a great variety of all styles. Prices from $3 to 
$10 per 100. We will send to any address, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, One Sample, 25c., Three Samples, 
50c., with Price-List. We request our Correspondents 
to be brief, as we are always very busy during the 
Campaign. We make snitable reductions on all 
orders for Dealers and Clube. 

All moneys sent by Post-Office Order at our risk. 
bs anny full amount in goods, at lowest rates, 
for all money 


senttous, Address . 
RICHARDS & MARKT, 


P. O. Box 3131. 5S Marray St., N. Y. 


HABPER’S 
HAND-BOOK FOR EUROPE. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switz- 
erland, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868, and a Map embracing Celored 
Routes of Travel in the above Countries. By W. 
Pemproxe Ferziver, Seventh Year, Large 12mo 
Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK. 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book o 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper’s Hand- Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Fereives, Author of 
“Harper's Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages, Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 


Puptisnev sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harres & Beoruers will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


HO WOULD WORRY OVER PLANCHETTE, 
which will not move for one in fifty, when 
PENDULUM ORACLE will move for every one, 

and answers AT ONCE any question that is asked wt. It 
will expose _— inmost thoughts, and astonish as well 
as amuse ail who consult it. Have you seen it? If 
not, go at once and examine for yonrself at SHIFFER 
& 713 Broadway, corner of Place. 


THE STUDENTS 
NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by Witutam Surtn, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 
With Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, 


sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youx. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
. States, on receipt of the price. 


CHEAP EDITION 


QUEEN V-CTORIA’S BOOKS. 


HARPER & sROTHERS, New York, 
Publish 

QUEEN VICTOR!» ’S MEMOIR OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. Th ‘Early Years of His Roya! High- 
ness the Prince ¢ msort. Compiled, under the Di- 
rection of Her bs ard the Queen, by Lieutenant- 
General the Hon ?.Grey. Two Portraits on Steel. 
New Edition. 


and added Extracts 
giving an Account of Earlier 
me and Tours in England and Ire- 
land, and Yach Excursions. Edited by Artnuvur 
Heirs. New tion, uniform with Queen Victo- 
ria’s Memoir of tlie Prince Consort. 


‘12mo, CLOTH, 7 CENTS each. 
Harrer & Broruers will send the above Works 


by M , oa af the United 
the Pri ny part 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have rejected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Oorone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per Ib. 
Mixzp (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
r 


Exerisu Brraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; 
best, $1 20 per Ib. 
_, aammae (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 


Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; best, 
$1 25 per Ib. 
Unoororep Japan, 90c., $1, pay best, $1 25 per tb. 
GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25; t, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 


‘ Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenon Breaxrast anp Dinner Corres, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 80c., 85c.; best, 40c. per tb. 

Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c.; best, 35c. per th. 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but aes orders we will forward 
by express, to *‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no complimentary packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense 30 days, and have the 
refunded. 


N.B. — Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 

large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
uce the cost of their Teas and.Coffees about 

one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 

“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves 
as branches of our establishment, or copy 
our name either wholly or in part, as they are 

Boous on 

We have no branches, and do not in any case 
authorize the use of our name, 

POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 

“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 


ess) : 
. GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 88 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of al! kinds for 
Buildings. 


LIVER TWIST.—A new and elegant Parlor Game, 
based on the celebrated story of the same name 
by Charles Dickens. In a handsome box, with direc- 
tions. Price 60 cents. Mailed, postage paid, by 
S. E. ROYCE & CO., East Berkshire, Vermont. 


The North Granville Ladies’ Seminary 


WILL COMMENCE its FOURTEENTH 
Annual Session on Tuesday, September 8th. 
With the Green Mountains on the East, and the 
Adirondack on the West, the situation is unsurpassed 
either in beauty of scenery or hea)thiness of climate. 
A recular Graduating Course is laid out in the solid 
branches, and an Optional Course in Art, Music, and 
Languages. 
Teachers of long sapemente and known ability are 
employed in each of the Departments. 
For an or further particulars, address 
W. W. DOWD, A.B., Principal, No. Granville, N. Y. 


8000 AGENTS wanted to sell 10 NEW INVEN- 
TIONS, of great value to families; all pay great profits 
to agents. Send4 stamps and get two books and sam- 
ple, gratis, postpaid. Eruram Brown, Lowell, Mass. 


Whittier’s Barefoot Boy. 


L. Prana & Co. have now ready the fourth edition 
of Eastman Johnson's poetical of Whi'- 
tier’s famous poem of ‘THE BAREFOOT BOY :” 
one of the most charming genre pictures ever painte 
in this country. The first three editions of this chro- 
mo were sold in advance of publication. 

THE PORT, John G. Whittier, says o1 our chrom : 
* Your admirable chromo of ‘The Barefoot Me cess 
8 & OHARMING illustration of my little poem, »nd in 
EVERY WAY SATISFACTORY as a work of art.” 

THE PAINTER, Eastman Johnson, writes of our 
chromo: ‘It strikes me as being one of the best chro- 
I ever seen.” 

Sold at a rt Stores, or sent by e 
charge, to any address in the United Skates’ ieont or 
the Mississippi, on receipt of price. , 

Size 9% x 13. Price....Five 
L. PRANG & CO., Art Publishers, Boston. 
Holloway's Pilla.—_When the strength and spirita are 
broken, every internal function Re 
ishes miracles, rescu the si 
shadow of impending death, the 


$325 4 ae EXPENSES. 28 New 


B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 


THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


ate to kee 


pecial certific 


warranted bys 


ee and time. 
es been equaled b 

accurate time. 
small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal in ap 


SN OROIDESCASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to 
i ourselyes, precisely like = in appearance, keeping its color as 

long as worn, and as we 

, watches are in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the 

> best materials, of the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled 

e.and well finished, with a view to the best results in regard to wear 

For appearance, durability, and time they have never 


finished as the best gold ones. These 


watches costing five times as much. Each one 
Price $15. Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. For this 
ce, and as good for time, as a gold one 


oes — Also Oroide Chains, as well made as those of gold, from $2 to $6. Goods sent to any part of the 


Unite 


delivered by the express. Customers must pay act the express 


tates by express. Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are 


ges. 


UBS.—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watch, making 
DOLLARS 


tw TO CL 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY \ 


sz CAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a any and the demand for them 


has greatly increased, many persons are offering common and worthless watches 
to be Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents. 


or sale, representing them 
We will state most positively that 


we employ no Agents, and that no one else does or can make Oroide ; yer ay me these representations are 


false. The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering direct 


y from us. 


Oroide Jewelry. 


We are now mannfacturing OROIDE JEWELRY, of the latest and most approved styles. No 


ld jewelry, 


however high the price, surpasses this in o—— and elegance. In exquisite workmanship, durability, and in 
8 


every respect as intrinsic value, it equa 
Ladies’ Sets of Pi 


that of tine gold which costs nearly ten times as much. 
ns and Ear-rings from $3 50 to $10; Ladies’ Sets of Pins, Ear-rings, and Sleeve-Buttons, 


from $5 to $15; Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Sleeve-Buttons, $1 50 to $3 50. Every other kind of jewelry in the 


same proportion. All orders in sums of less than 


amount (send no money in letters), and the goods will be sent by mail free of expense to the purchaser. 
or more will be sent by express, to be paid for on delivery, customers paying express charges. 


ders for 


must be accompanied with a Post-Ofice Order for the 


Or- 


C.E.COLLINS & CO.,37 and 39 Nassau 8t., N. Y., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Always Ready for Instant Use. 
Endorsed by the Government, the 
entire Insurance Companies, and all 
* Chiefs of Fire Departments. It has 
saved over 500 | in various 
parts of the country. very house 
should have it. Price $46, No. 1; $50, 
No. 2: $55, No.8. Send for circular. 
U. 8. Exrinevisarr Co., Dey 
St., N.Y., or 956 Water St., Boston, Ms. 


SEYMOUR AND GRANT BADGES! 
CAMPAIGN GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


A fall stock on hand. Send for Price-List. Whole- 
sale only. G.W. REED & BRO., Manufacturers, 206 
Broadway, New York. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adame Press Co., 
26 Courtiandt Street, New York. 


HE LITTLE JOKER—Ful! of Fon—and an ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH, beautifully Colored, will 
be sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents, b 
W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau St., New York. 


MPROVED 
LUMINUM 


WATCH, cased in Swedish silver. The Improved 
Aluminium Bronze is a metal differing entirely from 
any ever offered to the public. Its qualities and re- 
semblance to Gold are such that even judges have been 
deceived. It has seriously occupied the attention of 
scientific men, and has not only called forth the eu- 
logiums of the press in consequence of its peculiar 
roperties, but has also obtained a Gold Medal at the 

aris Exposition. The movements are well finished, 
permease regulated, and as all these goods are manu- 
actured in my own factory, I am enabled to warrant 
them as excellent time-keepers. Price, from $16 to $22. 

Further details wil] be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent postpaid on demand. 

A full assortment of Chains, also Aluminium Bronze 
Cases for Waltham Watches. Goods sent by express, 
C.0.D., with charges. 

Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUTLLEMIN, 

No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


CAMPAIGN BADGES, 


PINS, MEDALS, SLEEVE-BUTTONS, Rings, Flags, 
Torches, Rockets, Capes, Caps, Text-Books, Song- 
Books, and every thing in the Campaign line. Send 
to Headquarters. AGENTS and CLUBS eupplied on 
liberal terms. Send for Descriptive Price-List. Ad- 
dress B. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher and Mannfac- 
turer of Campaign Goods, 98 Spring St., New York ; 
Western Branch, 164 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CURL YOUR HAIR! 
A SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S MAGNETIC CTUR- 
LIQUE sent FIRREE. It curls straight hair (with- 
out injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing curls, 
ON THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with Stamp, 
Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Onto. 
The Best Book of Home Music 
For the Boys and Girls is “MERRY CHIMES,” 
containing nearly two hundred favorite Melodies, all 
the choicest Songs, pleasing Studies, attractive Exer- 
cises, and every thing looked for in a book of the kind. 
Nearly forty thoueand of these charming books have 
been sold. PRICE 50 cts. Sent postpaid. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston; CHAS. Il. DIT- 
SON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER & BROTIERS, New Youx, 
Have just Published: 


CAPE COD 
AND 
ALL ALONG SHORE: 
STORIES. 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Just the thing to while away a dull hour in travel- 
ling or a lazy morning in the woods.—N. ¥. Times. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, . 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TROL WORKS, 


FOURTEENTH STREET, netween AVENUES B 
anp C, NEW YORK. 
D. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 
Fire-proof Buildings of every description, and ev- 


ery kind of Iron Work for Building Purposes, also for 
Bridges. 


$1 


‘* Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 


In the Number for January was commenced “ The 
Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dinan Mvtoox 
Craik, Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 


A DAY FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer 


It meets precisely the popular taste, ay ye a 
pleasing and instructing variety of reading for all.— 
Zion's ali, Boston, 


‘‘A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Tn the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of The Moonstone,” a Novel, by Witx1e CoLiins, 
Author of “* The Woman in White,” &c. 


_ The model newspaper of our country.—N. ¥. Even- 
ing Poat. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Weexcy form a remarkable series of brief 
political essays.— North American Review. 


An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


In it is now being published ‘‘ The Sacristan’s House- 
hold,” a Novel, by the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress.” 


The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
hewspapers.—Alown, 


TERMS FOR HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


 Harprr’s Macazrne, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werkty, One Year...... 4 00 
liarrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Magazine, Harper's WEEKLY, and Ifarprn’s 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or apy 
two for 37 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the Magaztxzr, WeExty, or 
Bazar will be aupplied gratis for evert; Club of Fivu 
Supscorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, 

cm Harrer’s Perioprcats will be delivered to 
City Subscribers without extra charge. 

Bound Volumes of the Magazine, each Volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume, sent by mail, postage paid. 
Bound Volumes of the Werxty, each containing the 
Numbers for a Year, will be furnished for $7 00, freicht 
paid by the Publishers. j 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Week iy or Bazar, to pre-pay the United States 
postace. 

Subscribers to the Werxry, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In ordering the Macazring, the Werxty, or the 

3azaR, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 


be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to, 


the sender. 
Treems ApvVERTiIstne 1x 
Harper's M .—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, fora less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha "8 Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, each insertion. 


Pertoprcat Deaters supplied with Harrrr’s Werx- 
Ly and Hagper’s al Seven 
each, 


per hundred 


| 


THE BILIOUS SEASON. 


Seventy-five per cent. of the population of the 
United States are more or less bilious at this season. 
The midsummer sun stirs up the bile as certainly as 
it evolves miasma from the stagnant pools. It is of 
the utmost importance, therefore, to check the tend- 
ency of the liver to diseased action with that incom- 
parable anti-bilious specitic— 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS. 


Neglect the early symptoms, and the chances are that 
they will result in remittent fever, fever and ague, or 
jaundice. It is presumed that nobody deliberately 
desires to risk an attack from any oue of these. But 
carelessness may be as disastrous as temerity. Do 
not procrastinate.. As health is the greatest of earth- 
ly blessings, it si .uid be every rational being’s first 
care. Whoever chooses to use HOSTETTER'S BIT- 
TERS as a preventive now may escape the bilious ep- 
idemics and endemics which so generally prevail to- 
ward the close of the heated term and in the fall 
months. Is it not worth while td be forearmed when 
the means of defense are within the reach ofall? The 
BITTERS are a NATIONAL REMEDY, every where 
procgrable, and endorsed by the intelligent of every 


class. “Read what leading members of the communi- - 


ty, clergymen, physicians, authors, statesmen, men 
of science, artists, travellers, and distinguished sol- 
diers, say about them. On the strength of these cre- 
dentials, give them a trial. They will be found the 
very best anti-bilious medicive that modern pharma- 
cy has introduced. 


PpARees & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published : 


1. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by Wirt1am Surra, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 
aes Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, 


Il. 
NORDHOFF'S CAPE COD. Cape Codand All Along 
Shore: Stories. By Cuartes Norpuorr. 
Cloth, $1 50. - 


COMER'S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practicea 
at Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and [ilustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled at (and 
expressly for the Navigation Students of) Comer’s 
Commercial College, Boston. 8vo, Cioth, $2 50. 


IV. 

MACE’S MOUTHFUL OF BREAD. The History of 
a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the Organiza- 
tion of Men and Animals. By Mace#. rans- 
lated from the Eighth French Edition by Mrs. At- 
FBED Gatty. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Ve 

MACE’S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACTI. The 
Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Mace, Author 
of “The History of a Mouthfl of Bread,” “‘ Home 
Fairy Tales,” &c., &c. Reprinted from the London 
Translation, Revised and Corrected. 12mo, Cloth, 

75. 
VI. 

HELPS'’S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies, 
By Artuvr Heurs. Complete in Four Volumes. 
Vol. LV. just published, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol.~ 

VII. 


BELLOWS’S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. 
Henry W. Bettows. Vol. 1, i2mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


LOOMIS'’S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor- 


ology. With a Collection of Metevrefogical Tables. 
By Extas Loomts, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phi- 


losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
of a “*Course of Mathematics.” Syo, Sheep extra, 
$2 00. 


IX. 

KRUMMACHER'S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
David, the King of Israel: a Portrait drawn from 
Scripture History and the Book of Psalms. by 
Freverick D.D., Author of 
‘Elijah the Tishbite,” &c. 
express Sanction of the Author by the Rev. M. G. 
Eastrox, M.A. With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher 
to his American Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


xX. 

WHITE'S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Preceded by a 
History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of 
Charlies IX. By Henry M.A., Ph.D. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8Svo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Translated uader the 


XI. 
MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 


A History of the United Netherlands: from the © 


Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609. By J. Loturor Mor ey, D.C. 


thor of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Com- 


L., Au- | 


prota Se Four Volumes. With Portraits. Svo, Cloth, 


$14 00, 


‘THE NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISIED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. A Novel. By Miss M, E. Brap- 


pon, Author of “* Charlotte's Inheritance,” ** Aurora 


Floyd,” ‘*Eleanor’s Victory,” “John Marchmunt's 


Legacy,” &c., &c.. With Iustrations. vo, Paper, 


50 conts. 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? A Novel. 
Brack. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME. By J.S.Le Pant, Author of “All 
in the Dark,” “‘Guy Deverell,” “‘ Uncle Silas,” “ Ten- 
ants of Malory,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


By 


Gown,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


POOR HUMANITY. By F. W. Ronrssox, Anthor of 


“Christie’s Faith,” “‘ Mattie: a Stray,” | 


&c., 


Confession,” “‘No Man’s Friend, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


wor y , postage pa part nited 
j States, on receipt of ihe price. = 


BRAKESPEARE; or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance, ' 


By the Author of “‘ Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and 
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